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John Smith and His Critics: A Chapter 
In Colonial Historiography 


By Jarvis M. Morse 


Nearly eighty years ago John Gorham Palfrey confessed 
that he was haunted by incredulity respecting some of the 
adventures of Captain John Smith. Inasmuch as the most 
remarkable of these occurrences, divers skirmishes, ship- 
wrecks, and duels with Turks, had taken place in the eastern 
hemisphere, the eminent New England historian did not 
examine them at length.* He raised questions for others to 
answer, and by so doing stimulated an academic controversy 
which has extended to every event in Smith's life and to 
most of his writings. Commentaries on the latter, indeed, 
now bulk larger than the originals, so that the pathway to 
a fresh appraisal must be hewn through a forest of criticism. 
The ascertainable and the credible facts in the captain's 
career have recently been set forth with understanding and 
discrimination,” but much remains to be said in regard to 
Smith as a historian. 

Unfortunately a good deal of the early criticism was 
confined to petty details like the Pocahontas story, so that 
more important considerations became obscured. The his- 
torical writings of Captain John Smith were conceived in 
an expanisve spirit, for the purpose of presenting a broad 
view of British achievements in the western hemisphere. 
Smith undertook for America what Hakluyt and Purchas had 
projected for the world at large, the compilation of a com- 
plete account of exploration and colonial settlement. It was 
a noble ambition, under the quickening influence of which 
he wrote untiringly to the year of his death. If the finished 
product was marred by inaccuracies and lacked literary merit, 
it nevertheless stood as an accomplishment not to be sur- 


*J. G. Palfrey, History of New England (Boston, 1858), I, 89-92. 
7J. G. Fletcher, John Smith—Also Pocahontas (New York, 1928). 
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passed for many years.* Seventeenth century British America 
produced a host of Briefe Relations, small tracts describing 
limited geographical areas or narrating events over a period 
of a few years, but very little history written in the grand 
manner. No English or colonial work as comprehensive as 
Smith’s appeared until John Ogilby’s America of 1671.4 This 
consideration has been overlooked by most of his defenders 
as well as his critics. 


At least two of Smith’s most earnest partisans, William 
Wirt Henry and Charles Poindexter, were Virginians whose 
defense of their hero both as a historian and a colonizer was 
animated in part by a conviction that certain New Englanders 
had framed a conspiracy to discredit the founder of the Old 
Dominion. There was some justification for this belief, al- 
though the wrong man was held to be the instigator of the 
plot. Both Henry and Poindexter felt that Charles Deane 
was chiefly responsible for this northern assault on southern 
honor, because of the notes accompanying his edition of 
Edward Maria Wingfield’s A Discourse of Virginia, and 
of Smith’s True Relation.’ These notes, however, represent- 
ing the unbiased judgment of an experienced antiquarian, 
should have been regarded as but a petty skirmish compared 
to the frontal attack made by Henry Adams through an 
article in the North American Review for January, 1867." 


Adams assaulted Smith at two or three especially vulner- 
able points around which, consequently, most of the following 


* Smith's historical works listed according to the chronology of the events treated 
are as follows: The True Travels (1629), chs. I-XX of which deal with the author’s 
life before 1606; The Generall Historie Of Virginia, New England, etc. (1624), in 
which was included, with some revision, A Map of Virginia (1612) and its companion 
piece of the same year, The Proceedings Of The English Colonie in Virginia, A 
Description of New-England (1616) and New Englands Trials (1620 and 1622); then 
the latter part of The True Travels, chs. XXI-XXVIII continuing the Generall His- 
torie to 1629; and Advertisements For The Unexperienced Planters of New-England 
(1631). A True Relation of ... Virginia .(1608), stands by itself, not having been 
incorporated into any of the later works. 

“Continentals were more forward in the writing of general American history; 
note for instance L’Histoire du Nouveau Monde (Dutch edition 1625, Latin 1633, and 
French 1640) by Jean de Laet, the Description Générale de L’ Amérique (1643) by 
Pierre D’Avity, and the earlier works on Spanish America by Acosta, Las Casas, 
Gomara, Oviedo, etc. 

®Deane’s edition of Wingfield’s Discourse appeared in 1860, and of the True 
Relation in 1866. His mildly critical comments on Smith, with particular reference to 
the Pocahontas story, may be found in the prefaces to both publications and in the 
footnotes to pp. 38-40 of the latter. 


* Reprinted in H. Adams, Historical Essays (New York, 1891). 
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encounters were waged. In brief, Adams reinforced Deane’s 
criticism regarding the famous Pocahontas story—that 
charming little incident explaining Smith's release from the 
Indians in January, 1608—an account of which appears in 
the Generall Historie but not in the True Relation. He over- 
stepped the bounds of accuracy, however, in holding that the 
rescue was contrary to Indian customs and to the known facts 
of colonial history. The releasing of captives was common 
among some native tribes, especially in connection with adop- 
tion practices, and similar commutations of the death sentence 
can be found to have occurred both before and after the one 
in question.’ Adams also made two broad charges, that 
Smith was incurably vain as witnessed by the whole character 
of his writings, and that he was incompetent as an official, 
since after his recall from Virginia in 1609 he was not given 
further employment in America by the London Company nor 
long entrusted with responsibility by any other body of men 
interested in settling the New World. Largely around these 
three propositions, the precise statement of which has varied 
from time to time, has the Smith controversy been waged to 
the present. With the captain’s merits as a colonial founder 
we are not here concerned, but rather with his quality as a 
historian. 


It is regrettable that the value of a historical work be 
assumed to depend, as in Smith’s case, on such an irrelevant 
factor as egotism, for a vain author may be capable of record- 
ing facts with considerable accuracy. In this respect it must 
be said that Henry Adams was a worse offender than the 
subject of his criticism, for Smith had accomplished much to 
be proud of whereas his attacker set out, with malice of fore- 
thought, to expose him solely for the purpose of gaining 
notoriety. The article which Adams contributed to the North 
American Review was his first. venture in the field of his- 
torical criticism, and one which he made at the suggestion of 
Palfrey, who is reputed to have said, furthermore, that a 
stone thrown at Smith would be as likely to break as much 
glass as a missile heaved in any other direction.* The belief 


7 See F. W. Hodge, Handbook of American Indians (Washington, 1907-1910), 
I, 863, and Fletcher, John Smith, 127-128. 

® The Education of Henry Adams (Boston, 1927), 222; J. T. Adams Henry 
Adams (New York, 1923), 103, 110. 
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in a New England conspiracy against the Virginia captain 
is hence explained by the appearance in the lists at about 
the same time of Palfrey, Deane, and Adams, and whatever 
the motives of Palfrey and Deane, it seems clear that Adam's 
at least were selfish and ignoble.° 


But it would be misleading to press further this sectional 
alignment; after 1867 increasing numbers of Smith critics 
appeared without regard to geography. The next to make an 
attack was Edward D. Neill who brought out in 1869 his 
History of the Virginia Company of London, an admirable 
study for its time though it has been superseded by the work 
of Susan M. Kingsbury. His investigation of the London 
Company led him to endorse a charge which had been voiced 
in Smith’s lifetime—that the doughty captain had written 
too much and done too little. Most of the official records 
which Neill used, however, were for the late years of the 
company, 1619 to 1624, and whereas Smith’s share in the 
business of the concern during those years was not an im- 
portant one, his earlier activities should not have been judged 
from that point of view.” Neill did not give sufficiently thor- 
ough proof, either in this publication or a subsequent one, 
The Pagish Colonization of America, for his general state- 
ment that Smith had done little in Virginia; he ventured in- 
stead broad assertions, that the captain wrote as a gascon 
and a beggar, and always appeared in the attitude of one 
craving recognition and remuneration for alleged services.” 
He was apparently fond of sweeping and condemnatory ad- 
jectives, the use of which somewhat glossed over a lack of 
organization and interpretation. To him Captain Argall 
was bold and unscrupulous, Governor Harvey was rough, 
and Smith was quick-witted, bold and unscrupulous.” He 
also asserted that the Generall Histoire contradicted the True 
Relation in regard to the Pocahontas story, but this is an 
inaccurate use of terms. 


°In his subsequent literary career Adams took considerable pleasure in publish- 
ing criticisms. See W. C. Ford, Letters of Henry Adams (New York, 1930), 194, 210, 
220, 260, 286, 301. 

* Smith's minor activities may be followed in S. M. Kingsburg, The Records of 
the Virginia Company of London (Washington, 1906-), I, 460, 472-474, 477, 489- 
490, 535, 616; II, 27, 112, 233, 362. 

“E. D. Neill, Virginia Company of London (Albany, 1869), 211 n. 

4 Ibid., 85; English Colonization of America (London, 1871), 17, 70, 318. 
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Neill’s major criticism, that Smith wrote too much about 
himself, is justifiable to some extent but it lacks weight be- 
cause it was founded in part on records not pertinent to the 
question and in part on contemporary accounts of Jamestown 
written by Smith’s enemies. A few years later Moses Coit 
Tyler restated Neéill’s general conclusions. This capable 
literary historian was bothered by the seventeenth century 
adventurer’s vain and blustering nature, yet he subscribed 
to a favorable opinion on some points, holding that in spite 
of irascibility and egotism Smith had a real perception of the 
significance of colonial enterprise, and a grasp of the means 
necessary to attain success.” 

A more elaborate study of this controversial subject was 
undertaken by Charles Dudley Warner, the Connecticut 
newspaper editor and novelist, for his full length biography 
of Smith which appeared in 1881. Though marred in spots 
by an air of forced levity this work still ranks as one of the 
best in the field. Some of Warner's strictures, when lifted 
from their context, appear to be sharply condemnatory, but 
the biography as a whole presents a fair picture of a great 
man who had many faults. Warner was amused rather than 
annoyed by Smith’s frequent exaggerations, and particular] 
by the fact that he seemed to have a peculiar memory whic 
grew stronger and more minute in detail the further he was 
removed in point of time from the events described.** There 
is some merit in the charge, and if most of Warner's other 
criticisms seem to have been phrased with a view to the sale 
of an entertaining biography, the author may be pardoned; 
he was essentially a literary man, hence the temperateness of 
his historical judgment is the more praiseworthy. Smith, he 
concluded, ‘‘had a habit of accurate observation, as his maps 
show, and this trait gives to his statements and descriptions, 
when his own reputation is not concerned, a value beyond that 
of most contemporary travelers.” Warner and Tyler, literati, 
had a more realistic conception of Smith's career than had 
Adams or Neill, historians, of either his career or his writings. 

The piling up of unfavorable criticism naturally led to a 
reaction, in which the leading part was taken by William 


%M.C. Tyler, A History of American Literature (New York, 1878), I, 37-38. 

*C. D. Warner, Captain John Smith, in the 1904 edition of Warner's Works, 
VI, 284. 310. 353. 

* Ibid., VI, 477. 
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Wirt Henry. This self-trained historian, a grandson of Pat- 
rick Henry, delivered in 1882 an address on Smith, which 
was published the same year by the Virginia Historical So- 
ciety.” He went over the familiar ground of the Pocahontas 
story, emphasizing the point that the True Relation, in which 
the tale does not appear, was an abridged account taken from 
a manuscript since lost, and in reconciling this work with 
the Generall Historie he added a distinctive feature to the 
historical criticism of Smith's writings. In comparing parallel 
passages in the publications of 1608, 1612, and 1624, he 
demonstrated with considerable ingenuity that the surplus 
material in the last work could have been in the manuscripts 
from which the earlier editions were taken, and was perhaps 
omitted by the printer or some editor other than Smith. } 
conversely stated, the new passages in the Generall Historie 
could be reinserted in either the Proceedings or the True 
Relation without destroying either their sense or textual con- 
tinuity. Though not convincing in every case the arguments 
were plausible, and they cannot be refuted without the manu- 
scripts, which were probably discarded by the printers. 

Henry also stressed the fact that much of the prevailing 
criticism was founded on a false premise—an implicit assump- 
tion that Smith’s accounts were unreliable whereas the other 
contemporary narratives of the early days at Jamestown 
might be accepted at face value. It should have been evident 
from the beginning, he remarked, that whereas Smith had 
reasons for censuring Wingfield the latter had fully as much 
cause to malign Smith. The effect of this wholesome cor- 
rective was unfortunately lessened by the conclusion of 
Henry's address, a eulogy of Smith and Pocahontas savoring 
too much of localism and hero worship.” 

Two years after the publication of Henry’s spirited defense 
appeared the Edward Arber edition of Smith's complete 
works, an eleven-hundred page book revealing its compiler 
as an enthusiastic partisan. “Inasmuch, therefore,” he de- 
clared in the preface, “‘as wherever we can check Smith, we 
find him both modest and accurate; we are led to think him 
so, where no check is possible.’’* This statement would have 


* WwW. W. een ae canes Settlement of Virginia,” Virginia Historical Society 
pr Ld (1882), 
* Ibid., 46-63. 
ig Arber, Capt. John Smith ... Works, 1608-1631 (Birmingham, 1884), xi-xii. 
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been more convincing to an impartial student had the editor 
frankly disclosed the extent to which Smith cannot be 
checked, and had he then within the limits of possible corrobo- 
ration applied more exacting tests. In general, Arber collated 
Smith’s various publications with each other but not to any 
great degree with independent accounts, either contemporary 
or modern. 

Arber must also be held responsible for a misapprehen- 
sion, still current, concerning the authenticity of Smith’s 
adventures in southeastern Europe. Arber realized that some 
of these happenings seemed to be verified by a narrative 
attributed to Francisco Ferneza, an Italian secretary to Sigis- 
mund Bathor, Prince of Transylvania. At least there was 
in the 1625 edition of Purchas’ Pilgrimes a short account 
of the adventures of Captain Smith as ‘written in a Book 
intituled, The Warres of Transilvania, Wallachi, and Mol- 
davia, written by Francisco Ferneza.”** Unhappily for this 
bit of independent authority it seems to depend wholly on 
Smith. No one has ever found the book in question, nor 
uncovered any other reference to its author. But Arber was 
not troubled by any doubt in the matter. Whatever question 
there may be about the manuscript from which this account 
was taken, he asserted, Purchas had it in his hands about 
1623 or 1624.” Here again we have only Smith as the au- 
thority. Purchas did not state that he had used the manuscript 
or translated it from Italian into English; he merely noted 
that the events included in the Pilgrimes were written in a 
book. We may never learn whether he saw the original or 
whether the information derived from such a work, if it ever 
existed, was passed on to him by an interested party. In any 
event the supposition that Purchas once had such an account 
in hand, and that he personally translated it, rests solely on a 
marginal reference in Smith’s True Travels.” 

In this connection Arber further averred that a Spanish 
scholar, Pascual Gayangos, had discovered a Spanish trans- 
lation of Ferneza, but if the Sefior actually saw such a publi- 
cation he did not reveal its hiding place, hence there has not 
yet been made available to scholars, vague claims to the con~ 


*S. Purchas, His Pilgrimes (London, 1625), pt. 2, bk. 8, ch. XI, p. 1363. 
2 rata aid Works, xxii-xxiii. 
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trary notwithstanding, an independent source on this part 
of the True Travels.” Speculation as to the veracity of the 
latter presents an interesting problem in itself, but one that 
is beside the point for those concerned with Smith’s writings 
on America. If the Transylvania adventures are partly fic- 
titious, as seems to be the case, the truthfulness of the cap- 
tain’s colonial works is not necessarily impugned thereby. 
It does not follow that because a witness garbles evidence 
regarding one set of facts that his testimony respecting an- 
other must hence be deemed false.** Pending the discovery of 
an independent authority, American scholars may well sus- 
pend judgment on the Rumanian phase of Smith's life, and 
they should in particular refuse to permit those geographically 
remote and bizarre episodes to influence their opinion on his 
other writings.” 


The most caustic review of Smith's career at Jamestown 
appeared in 1890 by way of trenchant comments scattered 
through both volumes of Alexander Brown’s monumental 
work, The Genesis of the United States. This authority on 
the first two decades of Virginian history did not disguise 
the fact that he disliked Smith and that he considered the cap- 
tain’s writings incorrect, unjust and ungenerous. At the same 
time he disarmed charges of bias by making the Genesis a 
most scholarly appearing work, fully documented and anno- 
tated. No objection can be raised against his stressing the 
fact that very little information about Smith's life can be 
found outside of the latter’s own writings, and that the cap- 
tain was apparently incapable of presenting an accurate ac- 
count of events in which his personal reputation was involved. 


” Ibid., xxiii. Pascual Gayangos y Arce (1809-1897), was an authority on orien~ 
tal languages and Mohammedan history, once connected with the British Museum as a 
bibliographer. 

J. H. Wigmore, The Principles of Judicial Proof (Boston, 1913), 91. 


* The fiction of this independent source was perpetuated by John Fiske, the 
popular lecturer, who gave the Reber suggestion as if it were his own in Old Virginia 
and Her Neighbors (Boston, 1900), I, 90 and n. Smith's account of the Transylvanian 
war had been exhaustively reviewed in 1890 by a Hungarian scholar, Lewis L. Kropf, 
in the London literary and antiquarian journal, Notes and Queries, 1-2, 41-43, 102-104, 
161-162, 223-224, 281-282 (Volume for January-June 1890). Fiske paid no regard to 
this article though attention was called to it in the review of the first (1897) edition 
of Old Virginia in the American Hisforical Review, III, 737-738 (July, 1898). Kropf 
concluded that the Rumanian adventure was a pseudo-historical romance, and that 
Smith probably had not been at all to the Southeast of Europe. The present writer is 
of the opinion that Smith did visit the region but that his experiences there were 
embroidered when published from memory some twenty years after the event. 
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But a demurrer may be entered against one or two other 
charges. 


Brown noted that when Smith revised the Proceedings 
of the English Colonie in Virginia of 1612 for inclusion in 
his Generall Historie of 1624, he omitted three thousand 
words from the earlier work and added sixteeen thousand 
new ones. These extensive alterations, further averred the 
author of the Genesis, were made for the purpose of magni- 
fying the captain's importance.** Brown supported the latter 
conclusion by a single illustration relating to the capture of a 
certain Indian chieftain, thus conveying an impression that 
all the other editorial changes were of the same sort. Such is 
not the case. A more detailed statement of the results ob- 
tained by collating the Proceedings with Book III of the 
Generall Historie will invalidate Brown's conclusion. Omit- 
ting stanzas of poetry, which were evidently introduced into 
the later work to lend a philosophic tone to the rude tale of 
pioneering in the American wilderness, and minor variations 
in adjectives and adverbs, there come to light about seventy 
editorial changes of some consequences. Fully half of these 
do not in any way affect Smith’s reputation. Some are altera- 
tions in descriptive detail, having to do with the navigability 
of rivers, the size of Indian towns, and the equipment used 
on exploring trips.** Several changes give more credit to the 
work of other men in the colony, and others directly lessen 
the claims previously made for Smith’s accomplishments.” 
When editing the Proceedings, in short, Smith made some 
changes which glorified himself, some which detracted from 
his renown, and many others which concerned his personal 
career not at all. 


Alexander Brown's definition of history rather than his 
personal dislike of Smith was the cause of another stricture 
on the latter's work. He dismissed in a sentence the Map of 


** A, Brown, The Genesis of the United States (New York, 1890), II, 599-600. 

* For example: greater detail on use of blue beads, 406; size of barge for exploring 
trips increased, 413; width of Potomac given more accurately, 417; additional place 
names given, 423-424. 


* More credit given a surgeon, 392; less criticism against Capt. Martin, 408, 411; 
nearness of South Sea questioned, 420; larger force went with Smith to brave the 
Indians, 454; pigs did not increase as fast as previously claimed, 471; starving time 
more severe, 472; praise for Percy, 476; less ground ready for planting, 483. These 
citations are to passages in the Generall Historie; the corresponding paragraphs in 
the Proceedings can easily be found from Arber’s marginal references. 
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Virginia, which was published with the Proceedings of 1612, 
saying that it was chiehy description and hence needed no 
review.” This judgment should be brought into harmony 
with the changing concept of history which has recently led 
scholars to pay greater attention to economic and social 
factors. Smith’s account of the physiography of eastern 
Virginia, of the rivers, forests, products of the soil, of the 
Indian tribes and their customs, forms a record which is valu- 
able now, and was essential to seventeenth century states- 
men, for an understanding of colonial development. Dr. J. 
Franklin Jameson emphasized the customary distinction 
between history and historical material when he declared that 
Smith wrote but two strictly historical works, the True Rela- 
tion and the Generall Historie, his other productions being 
mostly of a descriptive character, and that in the latter work 
what was historical was not Smith's and what was his was 
not historical.” This limitation likewise proceeds from the 
school of thought which regards history as past politics, and 
it should be modified by the consideration suggested above. 
An interesting apologia built largely around the Poca- 

hontas incident appeared in 1893 from the pen of Charles 
Poindexter, of the Virginia State Library staff. He main- 
tained, with reason, that Smith’s release from the Indians in 
1608 is not only easily explicable on the basis of the tradi- 
tional story but is hardly understandable on any other 
ground.” He also maintained that the episode does not sup- 
port the charge of vanity frequently made against the captain, 
inasmuch as it was told very briefly, in six lines at the most, 
and that it was moreover an event of such a character as in 
no way to magnify his reputation for prowess.** Some of the 
librarian’s other comments were less well founded, especially 
his assumption that the Generall Historie must be accurate 
because it was dedicated to a court lady, the Duchess of Rich- 
mond. He also submerged intelligent criticism in a eulogy of 
Captain Smith as the founder of Virginia. 

Since Poindexter’s time a more judicial atmosphere has 
surrounded the Smithiana, few critics having approached 

* A, Brown, Genesis, H, 597. 

*jJ. F. Jameson, The History of Historical Writing in America (New York, 


1891), 7. 11. 
= eer weal Captain John Smith and His Critics (Richmond, 1893), 38. 
id., 46. 
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the subject in an attitude either openly hostile or unreservedly 
apologetic. Justin Winsor’s work, though it antedates Poin- 
dexter’s, is an excellent case in point. This indefatigable 
collector of documents bearing on early American history 
had no particular axe to grind, but in bibliographical notes 
accompanying essays on Virginia and New England he 
pointed out specific virtues in Smith’s writings. He noted, 
for instance, that the latter's account of voyages to New 
England between 1611 and 1614 was more accurate than that 
found in some other contemporary works, for example in the 
anonymous Briefe Relation of 1622, and that the captain's 
writings on Virginia, in spite of minor defects, were not 
surpassed for nearly a century.” 

In 1910 an English scholar, Mr. Arthur G. Bradley, re- 
edited Arber’s valuable collection of Smith’s works. He did 
not go beyond his predecessor in the matter of textual criti- 
cism, but he did pronounce a summary opinion which can 
hardly be improved upon. “Considering the period, however, 
at which Smith lived,’ he wrote, “‘the nations against or with 
whom he served, there is little or nothing on the face of his 
narrative to strain the credulity of anyone with a tolerable 
grasp of history and social progress.’** This statement sug- 
gests the most tenable position that can be taken on Smith 
as a historian, that is, he accurately portrayed the spirit of 
his times though he often erred in conveying the exact letter. 

The biography by Mr. E. K. Chatterton, which alone 
of recent works merits the label of apologia, adds little to the 
subject which could not have been written before the days 
of Palfrey and Deane.** A vastly superior book is that by 
Mr. John G. Fletcher, one written in popular style yet based 
on careful research, critical in tone but not iconoclastic.* In 
1930 Mr. Fletcher supplied introductory notes for the Rim- 
ington & Hooper reprint of the True Travels, wherein he 
emphasized the opinion previously expressed by Bradley. 


"J, Winsor, Narrative and Critical History of America (Boston, 1884), III, 164- 
165, 193. The next comprehensive history of Virginia was Robert Beverley’s which 
appeared in 1705. 

% A. G. Bradley, Travels and Works of Captain John Smith (Edinburgh, 1910), 
iii, This opinion coincided with the views expressed more at length in his biography, 
Captain John Smith (London, 1905), written for the English Men of Action series. 

* EF. K. Chatterton, Captain John Smith (New York, 1927). 

*J. G, Fletcher, John Smith—Also Pocahontas (New York, 1928). It is to be 
regretted that Mr, Fletcher did not write more fully on the latter part of Smith's life, 
from 1609 to his death. 
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It may be taken for granted, he declared, that Smith experi- 
enced all he said he did, the only question being whether he 
experienced it in exactly the same manner as he later set 
down. People of his type and training, he added, do not 
generally recite adventures for the mere sake of telling them; 
at most they modify or suppress some part of what has been 
a true experience.” 

In striving to answer this crucial question, as to whether 
Smith reported true experiences with sufficient fidelity to 
entitle his work to rank as history, most commentators have 
scrutinized his narrative to the neglect of his exposition. Too 
much effort has been expended trying to prove whether the 
Pocahontas incident did or did not occur,” whether Smith was 
prisoner in the winter of 1607-1608 only a month or six 
weeks, and whether from a certain foraging expedition he 


“8 The True Travels (New York, 1930), vii-viii. In bibliographical notes to the 
same work, 74-79, Professor Lawrence C. Wroth, of the John Carter Brown Library, 
also took up the question of Smith’s veracity. With refreshing frankness he called 
attention to the damaging evidence unearthed by Kropf, but he concluded in spite 
thereof that the events chronicled in the Travels were not inherently improbable. He 
reminded us that the latter narrative was not challenged in the seventeenth century 
except for the unproved doubt raised by Thomas Fuller in his Worthies of England 
(London, 1662). Professor Wroth also threw new light on contemporary opinion of 
Smith by showing that many of the persons who contributed complimentary verses to 
his publications were men of good standing in seventeenth century society. 

*' So much has been made of this incident, unimportant though it is, that the evi- 
dence in the case should be summarized. The traditional story is so familiar as to need 
little explanation. In the first week of January, 1608, Smith was about to be put to 
death by the Indians when Powhatan's daughter intervened to save his life, (Arber, 
Smith's Works, 400). As the tale comes to us if is a one witness story. Smith was the 
only white man present, and the Indians, even Pocahontas, left no account. Smith 
alone gives the evidence. Was anyone else, though not present at Werowocomoco on 
that occasion, in a position to know the facts? For the first years of Jamestown we 
have three important records other than Smith's, those by Wingfield, Ralph Hamor, 
and William Strachey. None of these mention the story, thus opposing an argument 
of silence against the incident. None of these writers, however, could have known of 
it unless enlightened by Smith or some Indian. If the latter was not done the omission 
needs no further comment. If the story did reach any of the Jamestown colonists at 
first hand, does the absence of any reference to it constitute a strong point against 
Smith? Probably not. Ralph Hamor, who wrote much about the later life of Poco- 
hontas, began his discourse in 1610 and hence had no occasion to include the story 
except as a digression. Strachey, likewise,, was not an actual observer of events in 
the colony until the spring of 1610. Hence only Wingfield’s silence appears to be of 
moment, and it also is explicable. Wingfield had been deposed from the presidency 
of the Jamestown council, Smith had taken his place, and cn another occasion he had 
been sued by Smith for slander, and fined heavily. If he knew of the story Wingfield 
had good personal reasons for omitting a tale which would have cast a romantic 
glamor around his rival. His discourse, furthermore, was composed from memory, so 
that it cannot be considered infallible in general, and can be shown to be inaccurate in 
some details. Thus the argument of silence does not overturn the positive evidence 
given by Smith. Whatever mental reservations one may have as to the probability 
of the incident, by no sound application of the laws of historical testimony can it be 
disproved, save by the appearance of contrary evidence yet undiscovered. 
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brought back to Jamestown only two hundred and seventy- 
nine bushels of corn or four hundred and seventy-nine bushels 
and also two hundred pounds of deer suet." The Generall 
Historie contains a good deal of material similar to the Poca- 
hontas story, consisting of additional detail on Indian en- 
counters of 1608-1609." As these episodes seem to come into 
being only after their narrator was many years removed from 
the field of action, he has been ridiculed for possessing a 
“progressive memory. Psychologically speaking, however, 
such incidents can readily be brought to mind a long time 
after the event since they are based on visual recollection, 
sight being the most reliable of the senses.*® Furthermore, 
some of the apparent additions, according to W. W. Henry's 
theory, may be replacements of material omitted from earlier 
publications. 

Although it would be possible to test John Smith’s narra- 
tives by a careful collation with every other known source, 
his value as an American historian can be estimated by a 
much less exhaustive procedure. Had he written nothing but 
the brief descriptive treatises on Virginia and New England 
his fame would be secure. The former work is superior in 
some respects to Thomas Hariot’s Briefe and True Report 
(London, 1588), which has been accepted as a classic account 
of the region a little to the south of Jamestown. Smith was 
as objective as Hariot in evaluating natural resources, and he 
wrote more fully than the latter concerning the Indians, their 
numbers, homes, customs and government. In remarking on 
the presence of valuable metals he was discreet, not holding 
out promise of great wealth to be gained from mines as did 
most writers of tracts promoting colonization. The map which 
accompanied his prose description found its way into several 
compilations on the New World, notably those by Purchas 
and Theodore De Bry, and was superseded as the best avail- 
able chart only in the second quarter of the following 
century.” 


°° Arber, Smith's Works, 395, 463. 

® Ibid., 424-436, 430-432, 446. 

® Wigmore, Judicial Proof, 435, 465. 

“It is immaterial whether Smith himself drew the map or not. His explorations 
made the chart possible, and his publications brought it to the attention of others. See 

C. Ford’s article in the Geographical Review, July, 1924, for the probable 
draughtsman. 
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The Description of New England is an even more notable 
work than its Virginia counterpart. It was composed in a most 
cautious spirit, the author keeping well within his self- 
imposed limitation to recount only what he had seen or done.” 
He did not pretend to have learned too much from his brief 
sojourn on the New England coast, and especially did he 
refrain from guessing at whatever lay inland beyond the sight 
of a coastal visitor. He also paid tribute to his predecessors in 
the field, Bartholomew Gosnold, George Waymouth and 
Henry Hudson.* If one be inclined to classify this tract as 
a bit of propaganda for promoting colonization, it must be 
observed that Smith was an honest salesman. He spoke 
encouragingly of profits to be obtained from fish, furs and 
timber, and he commended the fertility of the soil in some 
places, but he did not unduly praise the harbors, especially 
those of Maine which was a ‘‘Countrie rather to affright, than 
delight one.’** His disparaging estimate of Cape Cod as 
“only a headland of high hills of sand overgrown with 
shrubby pines, hurts, and such trash,’ is likewise at variance 
with the supposition that he eulogized New England in the 
hope of gaining employment there. The map accompanying 
this description was also brought to the attention of the 
European world by De Bry; it was a better map than any 
made before Smith’s time, and one superior to several pub- 
lished later.“ 

In his subsequent works dealing with the northeastern 
coast of America he gave further evidence of possessing a 
historical point of view, a quality often lacking in those who 
write of current happenings. The second edition of New 
Englands Trials contains a description of the founding of 
Plymouth in a paragraph which is so terse and illuminating 
as to merit quotation in full: 


Upon these inducements some few well disposed Gentlemen and 
Merchants of London and other places provided two ships, the one of 


“ Arber, Smith’s Works, 178. 

* Ibid., 189-191. 

“ Arber, Smith’s Works, 193, 198, 200, 203, 204, 207. In editing Mourt’s Rela- 
tion in 1865, H. M. Dexter criticized Smith for giving too favorable a picture of the 
harbor of Agawam, the modern Ipswich (40 and n.). He misrepresented Smith's 
description by quoting the favorable section to the exclusion of a more critical passage. 

* Arber, Smith’s Works, 205. 

“Notably that published in William Alexander, An Encouragement fo Colonies 
(London, 1624). 
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160 Tunnes, the other of 70; they left the coast of England the 23 of 
August, with about 120 persons: but the next day the lesser ship 
sprung a leake, that forced their returne to Plimmoth where discharging 
her and 20 passengers, with the great ship and a hundred persons 
besides sailers, they set saile againe the sixt of September, and the ninth 
of November fell with Cape James; but being pestred nine weeks in this 
leaking unwholesome ship, lying wet in their cabbins, most of them 
grew very weake, and weary of the sea; then for want of experience 
ranging to and again, six weeks before they found a place they liked 
to dwell on, forced to lie on the bare ground without coverture in the 
extremitie of Winter; fortie of them died: and 60 were left in very 
weake estate at the ships coming away, about the fift of April following, 
and arived in England the sixt of May.*” 


No modern historian could more accurately express the light 
in which the Pilgrim experiment was viewed by worldly-wise 
observers of seventeenth century England. A similar com- 
mentary on the founding of Massachusetts Bay appeared in 
Smith’s last work, the Advertisements for the Unexperienced 
Planters of 1631. The Puritan emigrants, he declared, were 
gentlemen of good estate and good credit, many of them well 
beloved in their own land, and men of art and occupation 
more fit for the business of colonization than any others that 
had gone out to America.“ 

Trenchant comments like these transcend in value mechan- 
ical accuracy of detail. Present day scholars can recreate 
from official records and other documents a precise narrative 
of events in the early American colonies, but they cannot 
easily recapture the contemporary point of view on those 
occurrences. The unique advantage to be obtained from a 
study of colonial historiography rests primarily in the dis- 
covery of what reliable observers thought about events which 
had transpired within their range of vision. Measured in 
these terms Captain John Smith ranks as one of the few 
great historians of the seventeenth century. His only Ameri- 
can rivals, Edward Johnson, Nathaniel Morton, William 
Hubbard and Increase Mather, occasionally surpassed him 
in accuracy of detail but never equalled him in breadth of 
interest or comprehension. 


* Arber, Smith's Works, 259-260. 

* Ibid., 926. It should be added that Smith's comments on the early history of 
Bermuda, in the fifth book of the Generall Historie, were found useful by the recent 
historian of those islands, Mr. Henry Wilkinson. See his monograph, The Adven- 
turers of Bermuda (Oxford, 1933), 59, 60, 64, 115-117, 125, 135, 165, 214, 218. 
Smith, of course, had never been to Bermuda but he made discriminating use of the 
narratives supplied by others. 


British Consuls and the Negro Seamen 
Acts, 1850-1860 


By Puitip M. HAMER 


In the generation preceding the Civil War, under provis- 
ions of the Negro seamen acts of North Carolina, South Car- 
olina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, and Louisiana, many free 
Negroes who came into the ports of those states were sub- 
jected to imprisonment during the time their vessels remained 
in port. For a quarter of a century after South Carolina 
adopted the first of these acts, in 1822, Great Britain pro- 
tested frequently and unsuccessfully to the United States. In 
the main, her policy was to seek to persuade the Federal 
government to take such measures as would secure an annul- 
ment of the acts or their repeal by the state legislatures. The 
United States was either unable or unwilling to do this. 
Finally, in 1848, as a result of the repeated refusal of the 
Secretary of State to take any definitive action in the matter 
and his threat to annul the Commercial Convention of 1815, 
the authorities of the Foreign Office became convinced that 
there was no hope of help from the Federal government. 
Warnings were issued to British seamen and no further 
remonstrances on the subject were made to the United States.’ 

The British government, however, was not permitted to 
ignore the problem. In the spring of 1850 a petty case in a 
London police court brought unwelcomed publicity to the 
obscure master of the Mary Ann, furnished excellent copy 
for antislavery agitators in England, aroused the ire of many 
a Britisher against disrespect to his flag, and compelled the 
ministry to confess its helplessness to Parliament. William 
Waddington was sued by his colored steward for wages for 
the two months he had spent in jail in Charleston, South 
Carolina. To Waddington it was an incident about which no 
one should feel particularly concerned; all colored seamen 
were taken to jail when their vessels arrived in Charleston. 
But the court and the spectators were amazed that a man, and 


* Philip M. Hamer, “Great Britain, the United States, and the Negro Seamen 
Acts, 1822-1848," Journal of Southern History, I, 3-28. 
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a British subject at that, should be imprisoned for no reason 
other than the color of his skin. The practically minded 
master, with a somewhat exaggerated conception of fire- 
eating southerners, was afraid that publicity would injure 
him. “I cannot go back to any slaveholding State in America,” 
he said; ‘if I do, my ship will be scuttled or the masts taken 
out.” 

A member of Parliament learned of the incident and ques~- 
tioned the government. He expressed his astonishment at 
hearing that it was an ‘‘invariable practice’ of the South 
Carolinians to jail all free Negroes who entered the port of 
Charleston. He declared it to be his belief that this was a 
violation of the law of nations, or, ‘‘at all events,” a practice 
“in direct opposition to the principles upon which the inter- 
course of civilized nations is conducted.’ He asked Palmer- 
ston, the foreign secretary, if efforts had been made to protect 
British subjects against this ‘‘most scandalous invasion” of 
their ‘rights and privileges.’ Palmerston explained the unsat- 
isfactory result of the protracted representations to the 
United States. Under the circumstances, he continued, it did 
not seem ‘that any advantage would result from further 
pressing’ of those demands; free persons of color knew 
beforehand the inconveniences they would suffer if they 
should violate the laws.’ 

Many Britishers, presumably, were not satisfied with this 
statement of policy. Antislavery interests, at any rate, pro- 
tested, and called upon the press and the public to demand 
that the government take steps ‘‘to prevent such outrages” in 
the future.* More than four hundred colored inhabitants of 
the Bahama Islands complained against the treatment ac- 
corded free Negro seamen in the ports of southern states, in 
Cuba, and in Porto Rico, and asked for relief.’ 

When Palmerston explained in Parliament his inability to 
secure repeal or modification of the laws by means of repre- 
sentations to the government of the United States, he did not 


? British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Reporter (London), May 1, 1850, p. 80. 

? Hansard, Parliamentary Debates, Ser. 3, CX, 891-894 (Apr. 29, 1850). 

‘ British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Reporter, May 1, 1850. 

‘John Gregory (governor of the Bahamas) to Earl Grey, June 20, 1850, and 
inclosed memorial, Correspondence relative to the Prohibition against the Admission of 
Free Persons of Colour into certain Ports of the United States, 1823-1851, pp. 129-132. 
(Hereafter cited as Cor. rel. See Hamer, loc. cit., n. 6.) 
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make public the fact that he had already decided to seek relief 
from them in some other way. Earlier in the year, Consul 
William Mure in New Orleans had reported the imprison- 
ment of many British subjects under the Louisiana law of 
1842, and had suggested that he be authorized to bring a case 
before a local court and carry it on appeal to the country’s 
highest tribunal. Palmerston thought this suggestion an 
“exceedingly judicious” one, and so informed Sir Henry Bul- 
wer, the British minister in Washington. Bulwer secured 
legal opinion to the effect that Louisiana’s law was unconsti- 
tutional, but he was far from enthusiastic about testing it in 
the courts. He suggested to the Foreign Office that British 
consuls in the states concerned because of their acquaintance 
with local legislators, might be used to secure relief from the 
objectionable laws more quickly and more quietly than by 
resorting to the courts.° 

After careful consideration of Bulwer’s suggestion, the 
British government decided that further appeals to Washing- 
ton would be useless, and that it might “be best to persuade 
the Governments of the States . . . to modify their laws... 
at all events in regard to British vessels and British subjects.’”, 


®° Mure to Palmerston, Feb. 28, Palmerston to Mure, Apr. 15, Palmerston to Bul- 
wer, Apr. 18, Bulwer to Palmerston, Aug. 10, inclosing opinion of J. M. Carlisle, 
July 6, 1850, Cor. rel., 125-128, 134-138. 

* This decision should be compared with an earlier one with reference to the 
McLeod case. In a draft of instructions to the British minister in Washington, Feb. 9, 
1841, approved by the Queen personally, Palmerston said: “Neither can H. M. Govt. 
admit for a moment the validity of the doctrine set up by Mr. Forsyth,—that the 
Federal Govt. of the United States has no Power to interfere in these matters; and 
that the Decision thereof must rest entirely & solely with the State of New York. 

“With the particulars of the internal compact which may exist between the 
several States which compose the Union, Foreign Powers have nothing to do; the 
relations of Foreign Powers are with the aggregate Union;—that Union is to them 
represented by the Federal Govt.; and of that Union the Federal Govt. is to them the 
only organ. Therefore, when a Foreign Power has redress to demand for a wrong 
done it by any State of the Union, it is to the Federal Government, and not to the 
separate State, that such Powers must look for redress for that wrong; and such For- 
eign Power cannot admit the Plea that the Separate State is an Independent Body 
over which the Federal Government has no control. 

“It is obvious that such a Doctrine, if admitted, would at once go to a dissolution 
of the Union, as far as its relations with Foreign Powers are concerned; and Foreign 
Powers in such case, instead of accrediting Diplomatic Agents to the Federal Govern- 
ment, would send such Agents not to that Government but to the Government of each 
Separate State; and would make their relations of Peace and War with each State 
depend upon the result of their separate intercourse with each other, without refer- 
ence to the Relations which they might have with the rest. 

“Her Majesty’s Government apprehend that such is not the conclusion to which 
Mr. Forsyth intends to come; and yet such is the conclusion to which Mr. Forsyth's 
arguments lead.” British Public Record Office, Foreign Office Papers (referred to 
hereafter as F.O.), Ser. 5, Vol. 358. 
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The consuls were directed to conduct, under Bulwer’s super- 
vision, ‘‘the negotiations . . . with the several State Govern- 
ments. The Foreign Secretary outlined the arguments which 
he thought it advisable to use. He showed his complete lack 
of understanding of the South when he proposed, among 
other things, that it be said that it was unjust to imprison men 
“simply and solely because their skin wears a darker hue than 
that of the persons” imprisoning them. He desired that an 
attempt be made to secure such alteration of the laws as 
would permit free Negroes to land on the same terms as 
whites upon presentation of certificates from British colonial 
officials. If this could not be secured, he was willing to accept 
modifications which would protect free Negroes from moles- 
tation as long as they remained on board their ships or upon 
the wharves. Determination of the manner in which the 
wishes of Great Britain should be presented to the state gov- 
ernments was left to Bulwer’s judgment.® 


Bulwer had a much better understanding of the situation 
in the United States than Palmerston had. He was convinced 
that there was not the slightest hope that the states of the 
Lower South would admit free Negro seamen on terms of 
equality with white seamen. Even to secure acceptance of 
Palmerston’s second proposal would require, he believed, the 
exercise of considerable “‘tact and address’ by the consuls. 
For the purpose of determining the best course to pursue, he 
conferred with Senators from the states concerned and with 
others. To the consuls at New Orleans, Mobile, Savannah, 
and Charleston he sent notice of the plan to approach the 
state authorities and requested them to advise him as to what 
modifications the state legislatures might be induced to make 
and what “‘course of negotiation” could be followed with 
respect to them.° 


During the next few years British consuls acted officially 
as agents of their government in what both Bulwer and Pal- 
merston had characterized as “negotiations” with southern 
states. In six states Negro seamen acts had been in force. 
Florida’s law, apparently, gave no trouble. Bulwer did not 
list that state as one from which relaxation of the law should 

* Palmerston to Bulwer, No. 128, Oct. 11, 1850, Cor. rel., 140-142. 


* Bulwer to Palmerston, Nos. 226, 228, Dec. 16, to the consuls, Dec. 11, 1850, 
ibid., 145-147. 
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be requested. In North Carolina the law remained upon the 
statute books, but Wilmington officials were easily persuaded 
not to enforce it.’? As regards Alabama, Consul W. G. 
Nicolas reported from Mobile that the state would concede 
equality of Negro seamen with whites only as a result of 
coercion. The law had been amended in 1848 to provide that 
Negro seamen on boats at a distance from the shore should 
not be molested. The consul was instructed to seek to influ- 
ence the legislature to secure a relaxation of the law as 
regards ships at Mobile wharves, but he does not appear to 
have been active in the matter. Enforcement of the law, at 
any rate, was soon discontinued, and the British made no 
complaint against it.** Louisiana, Georgia, and, in particular, 
South Carolina, states in which there were important sea- 
ports, were the ones against which consular efforts were 
directed. 

In Louisiana, Consul Mure found the situation difficult 
because of the recent crisis in the sectional controversy over 
slavery. Instead of communicating officially with the gover- 
nor, he sought to bring influence to bear on the legislature by 
social intercourse and by tactful conversations with influential 
members. He proposed that a lawyer be employed to prepare 
a bill, with the promise of a large fee in the event of its 
passage. Both Bulwer and Palmerston approved this plan for 
the employment of a lobbyist.” A bill was drafted. At the 
next session of the legislature, 1852, it was introduced and 
sponsored by one of the consul’s friends. A popular lawyer 
watched its progress, and it passed by a large majority. Its 
cost to Great Britain was five hundred and twenty-five dol- 
lars.* The new law permitted a free Negro seaman to avoid 
imprisonment by remaining on board ship or by securing 
written permission from local authorities to land when neces-~ 
sary for his work.** 


* Mathew to Bulwer, Dec. 27, 1850, ibid., 157; Bunch to Clarendon, Nov. 19, 
1853, F.O. 5:570. 

“Nicolas to Bulwer, Jan. 15, 1851, Cor. rel., 166; Bulwer to Nicolas, Feb. 6, 
1851, ibid., 167; Bunch to J. H. Adams, June 25, 1855, F.O. 5:626. 

* Mure to Bulwer, Feb. 10, 1851, F. O. 5:528; Bulwer to Palmerston, Mar. 24, 
1851, ‘confidential,’ ibid.; Palmerston to Bulwer, Apr. 11, 1851, ‘Separate and secret,” 
F.O. 5:579. Bulwer explained to Palmerston: “the employment of such a person is 
the best means by which bills can be passed either through the State Legislature .. . 
or through the Federal Congress.” 

**Mure to Malmsbury, Apr. 14, 1852, F.O. 5:579; to Crampton, Apr. 17, 1852, 
F.O. 5:545, 

“ Acts ... of the State of Louisiana ... 1852 (New Orleans, 1852), 193. 
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In Georgia, Consul E. Molyneux, who had commercial 
relations with the state, and who was quite sympathetically 
disposed toward its institutions, offered little hope of an early 
modification of the law. He reported that Georgians were in 
such a ‘‘phrenzied state of feeling’ as a result of antislavery 
agitation that an application to the legislature would be “‘ut- 
terly fruitless." Bulwer was somewhat provoked, and he 
directed the consul to lose no opportunity to urge upon men of 
influence the necessity of modifying the law so that it would 
no longer require that men who had committed no crime be 
taken from ships which flew the British flag and jailed.’ In 
time the intense excitement in Georgia subsided. Molyneux 
worked quietly and successfully with the legislature. In 1854 
a bill which he had had prepared was sponsored by the presi- 
dent of the state Senate, a relative of the consul’s wife. Moly- 
neux sent to him ‘‘a bountiful supply of champagne which he 
dispensed freely ... to the unruly members, and it produced a 
beneficial effect." The bill was passed. It repealed the 
quarantine requirement of the act of 1829 and permitted free 
Negro seamen to land upon securing a passport from local 
authorities. 

In South Carolina the British consuls met with serious 
difficulties. In greater degree than in the rest of the South, 
the people of that state had long been exceedingly sensitive 
on the question of slavery and quick to take alarm at any 
threat, or supposed threat, to the institution which was the 
foundation of their economic and social order. They viewed 
with fear and dislike any government and any people whom 
they suspected of antislavery sentiments. They had long been 
advanced champions of the doctrine of state rights. They 
took pride in the “sovereignty and independence” of their 
state. They were quick to resent any criticism of their insti- 
tutions and of their ways of thought and of living. They 
wanted to go their own way without outside interference. 
They were jealous of the growing wealth and power of the 
nonslaveholding sections of the Union. They resented the 
increasing strength of the Federal authority, when its policies 
were directed by other than proslavery influences. In 1850 


* Molyneux to Bulwer, Jan. 11, 1851, Cor. rel., 165. 

* Bulwer to Molyneux, Feb. 5, 1851, ibid., 166. 

* Molyneux to Bergne, Feb. 3, 1854, F.O. 5:601. 

* Acts ... of the State of Georgia ... 1853-4 (Savannah, 1854), 106. 
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South Carolina was in the midst of one of the most serious 
of her many controversies with the Federal government. 
Aroused by the growth of abolition sentiment in the North 
and by the strength of free-soil sentiment in Congress she 
had reached the point where she would gladly have left the 
Union if other southern states had been ready to join with 
her in the establishment of a new confederacy.” 


The time was not opportune for the British to broach the 
question of the relaxation of South Carolina’s law for the 
imprisonment of Negro seamen. That law had been enacted 
for the purpose of keeping slaves from contact with the idea 
of freedom—an idea personified in seamen from lands where 
colored men not only were free but lived on terms of social 
equality with whites. It had been retained and enforced in 
spite of protests by masters of American and foreign vessels, 
by the seamen themselves, by northern Congressmen, by the 
state of Massachusetts, and by the governments of France,” 
Great Britain, and the United States. In one sense this law 
represented, not only an attempt to protect the institution of 
slavery, but an assertion of the state's right to exercise the 
police power. Some Carolinians desired to retain the law 
unmodified solely in order that they might prove the right of 
the state to do what it wished in the matter. Some stubbornly 
defended the law because it was so roundly criticised by 
“outsiders.” Others were opposed to making any conces- 
sion because northerners desired it. In some quarters there 
existed a feeling of antagonism to Great Britain which could 
be satisfied, consciously or unconsciously, by a refusal to 
accede to her wishes. In part this was a heritage of the 
American Revolution and later quarrels with the British; in 
part it was a reaction against Britain's antislavery tenden- 
cies—her abolition of slavery in the West Indies, her libera- 
tion of American slaves from the ship Creole, her efforts to 

*C. S. Boucher, The Secession and Co-Operation Movements in South Carolina, 
1848-1852, Washington University Studies, Humanistic Series V, No. 2 (Apr., 1918); 


Philip Sve The Secession Movement in South Carolina, 1847-1852 (Allentown, 
Pa, 1918). 

”° As early as 1837 France had protested to the United States against the Negro 
seamen acts, but without avail; and on several occasions the Minister of Marine had 
issued circulars warning captains of vessels against the acts. In 1850 a spirited debate 
on the question took place in the French National Assembly. British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Reporter, Dec. 2, 1850, p. 189. See also John Quincy Adams, Memoirs 
(Philadelphia, 1874-1877), XI, 370. 
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suppress the African slave trade, the speeches of some of 
her representatives in Parliament; in part it was the usual 
reaction of Irishmen to anything English; in part it was the 
result of a provincial dislike of foreigners in general. 


The British consul in Charleston, who was to handle the 
“negotiations with South Carolina, was a former governor 
of the Bahamas, George B. Mathew. He was a man of strong 
personality, energetic, confident, and anxious to serve his 
government; but he was an unfortunate choice for the difficult 
task of handling South Carolinians. He was conceited,” rash, 
quick-tempered, and tactless; he was wholly lacking in sym- 
pathy for the South Carolina point of view, in understanding 
of the men with whom he was to work, and in the necessary 
diplomatic ability to conciliate rather than antagonize those 
from whom he sought concessions. 


In preparation for the opening of negotiations with South 
Carolina, Bulwer interviewed Senator A. P. Butler and ex- 
plained to him the desire of the British to secure such a modi- 
fication of the law as would exempt free Negro seamen from 
imprisonment as long as they remained on board their ships or 
were engaged in loading or unloading them. Butler thought 
this a reasonable request and so informed Governor White- 
marsh B. Seabrook;” but the latter, about to retire from the 
governorship, made no mention of the law in his final message 
to the legislature. 


Bulwer also conferred with Mathew in the autumn of 
1850 and showed him Palmerston’s instructions. While he 
was in Washington, Mathew met the President, and in the 
course of conversation with him gave voice to his hope that 
he could secure from South Carolina's legislature a modifica~ 
tion of the law. Fillmore replied, in effect, that he should be 
pleased to hear of Mathew’s success, and he suggested that 
perhaps the state's hostility tothe Federal government would 
contribute to the consul’s success in so difficult a matter.” 


Following a letter from Mathew to John Bidwell, Apr. 17, [1851] (F.O. 
5:535), is a small sheet on which is written the following unsigned comment: “Mr. 
Mathew seems to think small beer of anybody but himself, which latter individual he 
certainly does not undervalue.” 


2 Butler to Seabrook, Oct. 22, 1850, W. B. Seabrook Papers (Library of Con- 


gress). 


78 Mathew to John Bidwell, “private,” Jan. 6, Feb. 1, 1851, F.O. 5:579. 
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With high hopes of success, believing that he could 
convince the South Carolina legislators, whom he described 
privately as ‘‘small fry,”’ that he knew ‘better than they did 
what was good for them,” the consul established himself in 
Columbia. He took along “‘a stock of old Madeira,” and 
quickly “run [sic] through half a year’s salary.’ 


With the newly elected governor, John H. Means, an 
advanced advocate of secession, Mathew soon engaged in a 
formal exchange of notes. On December 14, 1850, in the 
name of ‘Her Brittanic Majesty's Government,” the consul 
addressed a communication, couched in the language of 
diplomacy, to “His Excellency, the Governor and Com- 
mander-in-Chief of South Carolina.” He explained that he 
had been instructed to ‘‘invite the consideration” by the gov- 
ernor and the legislature of the law by which British subjects 
were ‘taken from the protection of the British flag, and im- 
prisoned in the common jails.’ He expressed the hope that 
the adoption by his government of this “direct mode” of 
communication would “be accepted as a further proof of 
consideration and goodwill towards the State of South Caro- 
lina.”’ He called attention to the fact that the state, as an 
exporter of cotton and rice, had benefitted from the Commer- 
cial Convention of 1815. He hoped the governor would 
recognize that the Negro seamen act was an infraction of this 
convention. He was bold enough to make the veiled threat, 
unwarranted by circumstances, that if the act should not be 
changed, his government might substitute for the convention 
some “more ‘protective’ basis of commercial intercourse,” by 
which the state’s exports of foodstuffs and lumber would 
suffer. He closed with the expression of a hope that the 
South Carolina legislature would abrogate or amend the law 
insofar as it applied to ‘foreign’ powers, and ‘‘thus strengthen 
the existing bond of commerce, of friendship, and of mutual 
good faith [with] a kindred nation.”*” Three days later he 
supplemented this note with another in which he requested 
that attention be given to Attorney-General Wirt's opinion 
in 1824 that the South Carolina law was unconstitutional and 


* Mathew to Bidwell, Jan. 6, 1851, F.O. 5:579. 

** Mathew to Means, Dec. 14, 1850, Cor. rel., 150-151. Also in Reports and 
Resolutions of the General Assembly of the State of South Carolina (referred to here- 
after as S. C. Repts, and Res.), 1850, p. 243, but incorrectly dated as Dec. 17. 
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void. He concluded this with an appeal that an end be put 
to the operation of an act which he considered ‘‘liable (by the 
individual irritation it must cause) to create the results it was 
designed to preclude,” 

Mathew had written his first note after the election but 
before the inauguration of the new governor. On December 
16, Means delivered his inaugural address in the hall of the 
House of Representatives. In the course of his discussion of 
the then absorbing question of resistance to the encroach- 
ments of the Federal government, the governor gave voice to 
the following oratorical appeal: 

Too long, too patiently, have we borne our grievances. Does his- 
tory upon a single page record an instance of a nation ceasing its op- 
pression from a returning sense of justice, or a feeling of mercy to the 
oppressed? Let the fate of dismembered Poland, of ruined Hungary, 
answer the question; aye, read the history of a nation’s forbearance in 
the conduct of England towards poor suffering Ireland. Alas, the day 
of her successful resistance has been too long postponed. No voice of 
her patriot sons can be raised in her defense which is not instantly 
drowned in the clamorous noise of British drums. No hand can be 
raised to strike a blow for her liberty that is not instantly pierced by 
British bayonets .... And such, too, will be our fate, if we continue to 


“hug the delusive phantom of hope,’ until our enemies shall have bound 
us hand and foot.?7 


When Mathew, who was a member of the audience, heard 
these words he arose and left. On the following day he 
addressed to the governor a formal expression of “the deep 
surprise and pain” with which he had heard language ‘‘so 
hostile” to the “allied and friendly nation” which he had the 
high honor to represent. On behalf of the inhabitants of “Her 
Majesty's Kingdom of Ireland,’’ he denied that they enter- 
tained the sentiments which the governor's language seemed 
to impute to them.” The governor made no direct reply to 
this communication, but, before it was written, some of his 
friends were seeking to make amends. On their advice Means 
decided that the objectionable words should not appear in 
the published record of his address and he struck them from 
his manuscript.” J. Harleston Read, chairman of the House 


* Mathew to Means, Dec. 17, 1850, Cor. rel., 151-152; S. C. Repts. and Res., 
1850, p. 244. 

* “Extract from the Speech of Governor Means,” Cor. rel., 154-155. 

28 Mathew to Means, Dec. 17, to Palmerston, No. 18, Dec. 28, 1850, ibid., 155, 
154, 

2°By some mistake, however, they appeared in the Columbia South Carolinian. 
No notice of the incident was taken by the Carolina papers. 
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Committee on Coloured Population, informed Mathew of this 
and expressed to him his personal regret that the governor 
had spoken as he had.* John S. Preston, chairman of the 
House Committee on Federal Relations, assured the consul 
that he was fully authorized to say that nothing in the gover- 
nor’s inaugural was “intended as personal disrespect to you— 
either as an individual or [as] the representative of Her 
Brittanic Majesty's Government.’’* 


Means did not reply to the two notes from Mathew rela~- 
tive to the Negro seamen act. On the day of his inaugural 
address, in language equally as formal as that which the 
consul had used, he assured Mathew of the friendly feeling 
entertained by South Carolina for Great Britain and of the 
absence of any disposition on her part ‘‘to do anything that 
might tend to disturb the amicable relations now existing 
between the two Governments.’ He explained that the law 
had been enacted for the protection of the state's institutions, 
“and not with a view of imposing any unnecessary restraints 
upon the seamen... of any friendly Power.’ He promised 
to transmit the consul’s communication to the legislature, 
where, he had no doubt, it would “‘meet with a respectful 
consideration.”*’ In acknowledgement of the note in which 
Mathew referred to Wirt’s opinion, the governor, two days 
after his inaugural, went out of his way to speak in the most 
friendly terms of the relations between South Carolina and 
Great Britain, and to give assurances of his ‘‘individual 
respect for Her Brittanic Majesty’s Consul.” 

As he had promised, Governor Means referred to the 
legislature the consul’s communications relative to the Negro 
seamen act. In doing so he made no recommendation. The 
legislators were busy with other matters and near adjourn- 
ment. Action was postponed in each house by referring the 
correspondence to a special committee to report at the 1851 


* Read to Mathew, Dec. 16, 1850, F.O. 5:535. 

™ Preston to Mathew, Dec. 17, 1850, ibid. 

* Means to Mathew, Dec. 16, 1850, Cor. rel., 151. 

* Means to Mathew, Dec. 18, 1850, F.O. 5:527 (incorrectly dated Dec. 19 in 
Cor. rel., 152). Further evidence of amicable relations between South Carolina's chief 
executive and the representative of Great Britain was given when the consul “and 
lady” entertained the governor, the Marquis de Lafayette, and a small circle of friends 


at dinner at the Charleston Hotel on New Year's Day. Charleston Courier, Jan. 6, 
1851. 
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session.“ Thus, it was thought, the matter had been shelved 
for a year while South Carolinians quarreled bitterly among 
themselves as to whether the state should secede immediately 
or await the co-operation of other states in dissolving the 
Union. 

When Mathew reported to his superiors, Bulwer ques- 
tioned the wisdom of noticing such incidents as the governor's 
inaugural address, at least without previously consulting the 
legation in Washington. With considerable understanding 
he explained to the consul that Great Britain had ‘‘no hold 
over the State Governments but through the Federal Govern- 
ment,’ and the latter, which could not “repress the most 
violent language with respect to itself, would naturally find it 
very difficult to repress or punish such language towards 
another Power.” He expressed surprise that the consul had 
written ‘‘an official letter’ to the governor regarding the 
Negro seamen act, and warned Mathew that the case was 
“one of some delicacy’ since it concerned the Federal gov- 
ernment in theory though practically it had become one for 
the states to settle. He instructed the consul to continue his 
efforts by exerting his ‘‘private influence in an unofficial 
way.” Palmerston, on the other hand, expressed to Mathew 
his unqualified approval of the consul’s conduct, as regards 
both the governor's inaugural and the attempts to secure 
modification of the Negro seamen act.” 

South Carolina authorities made a deliberate attempt to 
prevent publicity regarding the exchange of notes between 
Mathew and Means. There was some debate in the legisla- 
ture, not complimentary to Mathew, but it was kept out of the 
newspapers ‘by contrivance.’*’ The correspondence was 


* Mathew to Bulwer, Dec. 27, 1850, Cor. rel., 157-158; to Palmerston, No. 17, 
Dec. 28, 1850, ibid., 148-150. 

* Bulwer to Mathew, Jan. 6, 1851, ibid., 158-159, Privately Bulwer said that 
Mathew was ‘“‘taking a little too much the tone of the British Minister to South Caro- 
lina.’ With that state “menacing secession from the Union,” he feared that publication 
of the correspondence would “produce a peculiar and disagreeable impression.” Con- 
suls, he thought, “should show as much discretion as zeal in their communications with 
the state authorities.’ Bulwer to Palmerston, “private,” Feb. 3, 1851, P.O. 5:527, 
Mathew admitted that he had taken “more decided action” than Bulwer, possibly, had 
anticipated; but he thought, nevertheless, that the minister had approved in advance 
his general course of action and he assumed that Bulwer had communicated with the 
Federal authorities regarding it. Mathew to Bidwell, “private,” Jan. 29, Feb. 1, 1851, 
F.O. 5:579. 

% Palmerston to Mathew, Nos. 2 and 3, Jan. 31, 1851, Cor. rel.. 156. 

‘James M. Walker to James H. Hammond, [Dec. ?, 1850], Hammond Papers 
(Library of Congress), XVIII, £. 22096. 
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printed for the use of the legislators, but the local newspapers 
co-operated with the authorities in keeping it from becoming 
generally known. Some time after the adjournment of the 
legislature, however, a correspondent of the New York 
Evening Post made a ‘scoop. He dug up the governor's 
“gross insult to the British Government’ and made a good 
story out of it. With some difficulty he “procured” from the 
files of a legislator a copy of the correspondence between the 
governor and the consul. This he sent to his paper which 
printed it late in January, 1851. An accompanying editorial 
was highly critical of the Federal authorities for their failure 
to compel South Carolina to respect the treaties of the United 
States.** 

The publication of the Mathew-Means correspondence 
created something of a sensation. The notes were widely 
copied and discussion of them continued for weeks. In 
Washington their diplomatic character aroused interest. 

Never before,” wrote the Washington correspondent of the 
Evening Post, ‘has the consul of any nation presumed to 
address himself in such a case to the authorities of the state.’ 
The agitation in South Carolina for secession seemed to add 
significance to the correspondence. The Morning Courier 
and New York Enquirer* saw in it evidence of Great Britain's 
wish “‘to encourage South Carolina in rebellion,” and it 
demanded that the President withdraw Mathew’s exequatur 
and thus end his career in the United States. “If this corres- 
pondence is to be overlooked,” it said, “then, so far as Mr. 
Fillmore and his administration are concerned, secession is a 
constitutional remedy ... and England has a right to hold 
diplomatic intercourse with South Carolina as... a separate 

* Evening Post, Jan. 24, 1851. Mathew’s letter to Means, relative to the gover- 
nor’s inaugural address, was not printed. The correspondent thus described the consul: 
“Mathew ... is likely to prove a rather troublesome lodger among the chivalry, for 
he is not disposed to pocket anything more than belongs to him or to his government.” 

® Tbid., Jan. 29, 1851. Mathew sought the co-operation of the French consul in 
Charleston, Count de Choiseul, in addressing the governor of South Carolina regard- 
ing the Negro seamen acts, but without success. (Mathew to Bulwer, Dec. 27, 1850, 
Cor. rel., 158). In 1850 and 1853, at least, the French consul did send notes to the 
governor, applying to the state for payment of claims against it by the Legionaires de 
Luxembourg who had served on board the frigate South Carolina in 1780. Message 
of Governor Seabrook, S. C. Repts. and Res., 1850, p. 239; Message of Governor 
Manning, ibid., 1853, p. 297. Choiseul’s note to Manning is printed in the Charleston 
Mercury, Dec. 7, 1853. Mathew also wrote to the governor of North Carolina in 
protest against a proposal to enact anti-free Negro legislation. Mathew to Bulwer, 


Jan. 9, 1851, Cor. rel., 162. 
“Jan. 27, 1851, 
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government de facto; and may at any moment, recognize her 
independence and enter into treaties with her.’ To the New 
York Commercial Advertiser,** the significance of the corres- 
pondence was that South Carolina was “treated as an inde- 
pendent sovereignty by the representative of Great Britain.” 


Even conservative papers in the South were inclined to 
look askance at the idea of negotiations between a state and 
a foreign government. The New Orleans Daily Picayune” 
viewed the correspondence as “‘novel,” was mildly critical of 
South Carolina, and said that the state’s acceptance of 
Britain’s overture would indicate her lack of respect ‘‘for the 
most unquestioned of the functions of the General Govern- 
ment—its right to be the sole organ of communication with 
foreign nations.” The Richmond Whig* thought it “‘irreg- 
ular’ for a consul to make any complaint to state authorities 
“in the name of his government.” It declared that South Caro- 
lina could have ‘‘no political existence whatever in the eyes of 
foreign nations.’ It reminded the state of the protection 
which she enjoyed by reason of her membership in the Union, 
and suggested that the tone of Great Britain’s communication 
would foc been quite different if South Carolina had been an 
independent state. The Whig paper in Savannah was some- 
what alarmed. “If a state can confer with a foreign Govern- 
ment upon this subject,” it said, ‘it can upon all others. The 
Federal Government ... becomes a nullity, and the Confed- 
eracy resolves itself into thirty-one separate and distinct 
sovereignties, each possessing the right to treat with other 
Powers, form alliances, and declare war.’ 


In Charleston a defense of South Carolina, the British 
government, and Consul Mathew was undertaken by the 
Evening News* and the Mercury. The latter argued, on the 
basis of a misinterpretation of Palmerston’s statement in Par- 
liament, that the American Secretary of State had rejected the 
British complaint and “‘refused to interfere, on the express 
ground that South Carolina had sovereign power over the 
matter.’ Thereupon, it continued, the British government had 


“Jan. 27, 1851. 
“* Feb. 6, 11, 1851. 
ge) “Jan. 30, 1851, quoted in Morning Courier and New York Enquirer, Feb. 7, 
“4 Clipping in Molyneux to Palmerston, Feb. 3, 1851, Cor. rel., 171-173. 
* See issue of Feb. 1, 1851. 
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instructed Mathew to seek redress “‘from that authority which 
was admitted to have power over the subject.” Great Britain, 
it asserted in reply to northern critics, “has acknowledged the 
independence of South Carolina, just so far as she was invited 
to do so by the Government at Washington.’”*° 

The publication of the Mathew-Means correspondence 
was embarrassing to Bulwer and to Daniel Webster, secre- 
tary of state. When he had read his newspaper on the morn- 
ing of January 27, 1851, Webster addressed a curt note to 
the British minister, inviting his attention to the publication of 
“a singular correspondence between the British Consul at 
Charleston and the Governor of South Carolina, commenced 
by the former.’*’ Then the two diplomats sat down together 
and agreed upon a reply which they hoped would ‘“‘silence the 
clamour’ which had been raised and, at the same time, pro- 
mote modification of the Negro seamen acts. The result was 
a skillfully worded document, not altogether veracious, the 
contents of which could give some satisfaction to antislavery 
elements in the United States and Great Britain, to supporters 
of the Negro seamen acts in the South, to the champions of 
the rights of Britons throughout the Empire, to Consul 
Mathew, to the South Carolina authorities, to the Federal 
government, and to the British ministry. 

In this note to Webster, Bulwer said that he had in- 
structed the consuls to use their influence to induce state 
legislatures to modify “any law” which was unjust to British 
subjects, especially the Negro seamen acts. These were 
“local” laws, he continued, and it had seemed most convenient 
for all concerned to work for their modification ‘‘in the locali- 
ties where they existed’ and thus avoid “‘the necessity of 
treating them as a national concern.’ But his instructions, he 
then explained, had not contemplated ‘‘any formal official 
communication’ between the consuls and the governors, and 
he had been surprised to learn of the manner in which 
Mathew, “a very able gentleman,” had communicated with 
the governor of South Carolina. Had Mathew first sub- 
mitted his letters to the legation in Washington, Bulwer 
stated, he would have been advised to take great care to make 

* Charleston Mercury, Feb. 7, 1851. 

* Webster to Bulwer, Jan. 27, 1851, Cor. rel., 160. 


ey ae to Palmerston, No. 26, ‘Secret and Confidential,” Feb. 10, 1851, 
ibid., 170. 
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it clear ‘‘that he was merely attempting, as a local agent, to 
procure a remedy for a grievance inflicted by a local law,” 
before submitting it to his superiors who would decide 
whether or not it should be brought to the attention of the 
United States government. Such a course, Bulwer affirmed, 
was one which any consul would take in any country if local 
authorities should violate ‘the rights of his nation.’ Dif- 
ferences of color established “‘no political or social differences’ 
in the British Empire, he explained, and his government hoped 
to be able to secure for Britons in the United States the same 
friendly treatment which all Americans received in Great 
Britain. He expressed regret that laws of the southern states 
required that some British subjects be taken from their ships 
and “thrown into a felon’s dungeon without having com- 
mitted, or without even being suspected of having committed 
any crime.’ Bulwer then admitted that, while his government 
thus sought to protect British “rights and feelings,” the ‘“high- 
spirited citizens of the southern States’’ had a right to expect 
in return that Great Britain pay ‘a just attention to their 
safety ... the first of all rights.” It was because of these 
‘mingled circumstances’ that he had thought it best, “in the 
first instance,” to refer the case to those with whom it had 
originated. He hoped that Webster would give such assist- 
ance as he could to Mathew!* 

Though Bulwer explained, with some disregard for the 
truth, that the consuls had been directed to make application 
to state officials as a first step in a procedure which might 
result in an ultimate appeal to the Federal authority, he did 
not deny the right to use them nor promise that they would not 
continue their representations to the state governments. His 
explanation had more to do with the form of consular com- 
munications than with the fact of such communications. The 
matter of form was the chief basis for a reprimand which he 

“Bulwer to Webster, Jan. 31, 1851, Archives, Department of State, Notes from 
Great Britain, XXVIII. Endorsed: “Rec'd 12 Feby. '51.” In his report to Palmerston 
(Mar. 31, 1851, F.O. 5:579) Bulwer commented on his relations with Webster: “I 
think it well to explain ... that the general state of disaffection in South Carolina 
towards the Federal Government, and the idea that prevails in certain quarters that 
this state is about to assert its independent position, and is looking to the protection of 
Great Britain in such an attempt, has made me more anxious than I should otherwise 
have been, to give Mr. Webster the fullest explanation as to the real nature of Mr. 
Mathew’s application and while asserting that gentleman's just rights as Her Majesty's 


consul... to destroy every possibility of a supposition that he had been instructed to 
step beyond them.” 
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sent to Mathew after the latter's letters had been pulished. 
He explained to the consul that Great Britain could have no 
“political connection” with a state and that any formal appeal 
must be made to the sovereign authority, the United States. 
Yet Mathew’s notes to Means had contained implications, at 
least, that, by order of his government, he was speaking “as a 
political agent to a political power.” This, he had no right to 
do, but he did have a perfect right, ‘‘as a local functionary,” 
to ask a state to modify its law before the British government 
should undertake to “address the sovereign power of the 
Union directly on the subject.” In the future, he advised, the 
consul should ‘‘act as much as possible extra-officially; not 
because to act officially’’ was wrong, but because to act in this 
way might cause further embarrassment.” 

While Bulwer realized the desirability of avoiding any 
action which would irritate the southern states or arouse the 
government of the United States, he believed that a modifica- 
tion of the Negro seamen acts could be secured only by con- 
tinuing to “treat with the southern States themselves.” He 
proposed that the consuls, “quietly and tactfully,” persevere 
in their efforts along this line.** Palmerston expressed his 
approval of everything which Mathew and Bulwer had done, 
and personally drafted a statement confirming Bulwer's ex- 
planation of a consul's duties with reference to local legisla- 
tion.” To Mathew he remarked: “If you had remonstrated 
with the State Government against an Act of the Federal 
Legislature, the case would have been different.”* 

One probable result of the publication of Mathew’s letters 
to the South Carolina government was the relinquishment by 
Bulwer of a plan to visit the southern states. Before the 
Mathew episode he had been told by persons whom he con- 
sulted in Washington that the British minister might be able 
to secure concessions relative to Negro seamen which “would 
not be so readily granted to subordinate agents.’ Further- 
more, he felt that there were ‘‘other reasons also affecting the 
present condition of the South which render such an excursion 
useful and desirable.’ What these were, he did not explain, 
but it seems probable that they concerned the disunion move- 

° Bulwer to Mathew, Feb. 8, 1851, Cor. rel., 163-164. 

5 Bulwer to Palmerston, No. 23, Feb. 10, 1851, ibid., 159-160. 


52 Palmerston to Bulwer, Mar. 7, 1851, ibid., 179-180. 
53 Palmerston to Mathew. Mar. 21, 1851, ibid., 189. 
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ment in the Lower South. At any rate, Palmerston gave him 
permission to make the trip, but Bulwer did not undertake it. 
In explanation of his change of plans he said that Webster 
did not wish him to go far from Washington, and that the 
secession agitation in South Carolina “might have given rise 
to unpleasant rumours respecting the purpose’’ of his jour- 
ney.” 

The little storm which had been aroused by the Mathew- 
Means correspondence subsided, and Mathew awaited the 
1851 meeting of the legislature. He was not altogether san- 
guine of success, however, and in anticipation of failure he 
conferred in Washington with J. F. Crampton, chargé d'af- 
faires in Bulwer’s absence. The consul and the chargé then 
called on the Secretary of State. Crampton, surprisingly 
ignorant of sentiment in South Carolina, desired to know 
whether he could count on Webster's influence with members 
of the Carolina legislature in support of a relaxation of the 
Negro seamen act. Webster was adverse to this, saying he 
could not support relaxation for foreign Negroes and not for 
northern ones, and to insist upon the latter would ensure 
defeat of any attempt at relaxation. He said he thought the 
law unconstitutional, and that the Supreme Court would so 
decide if a case should be brought before it. He recommended 
a course of procedure by which a case could be got before the 
Supreme Court in the event of the refusal of South Carolina 
to amend the law. He assured the representatives of Great 
Britain that the “Judge should have every support and power 
requisite to enforce his decision.’’ Crampton directed Mathew 
‘to take the steps thus pointed out by the Secretary of State, 
should a necessity for them arise.” 

This necessity soon arose. Late in 1851 the South Caro- 
lina Senate approved a committee report which declared that 
the Negro seamen act was not a violation of the treaty with 
Great Britain or the Constitution of the United States, that it 
was a necessary measure for the protection of the state, and 
that it ought not to be changed.” A committee of the House, to 
which Great Britain’s protest had been referred at the preced- 

* Bulwer to Palmerston, Dec. 16, 1850, Cor. rel., 145-146; Jan. 27, 1851, F.O. 
5:527; Aug. 12, 1851, F.O. 5:579; Palmerston to Bulwer, Feb. 14, 1851, F.O. 5:525. 

°° Mathew to Palmerston, Nov. 20, 1851, F. O. 5:579; Crampton to Palmerston, 


Dec. 1, 1851, F.O. 5:531. 
S.C. Sen. Jour., 1851, p. 44; Charleston Mercury, Dec. 16, 1851. 
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ing session, similarly defended the act, though it recom- 
mended that a minor amendment, exempting shipwrecked 
seamen from imprisonment, be made. It also undertook a 
defense of the right of Great Britain to negotiate with South 
Carolina.” When Mathew read the report of the Senate's 
committee, he was indignant. He sent a tactless, argumenta- 
tive, and threatening protest to the governor,” who dutifully 
transmitted it to the legislature. In the Senate it was immedi- 
ately and unanimously laid on the table. In the House the 
reading of the consul’s communication ‘‘was arrested as being 
disrespectful” to the state’s lawmakers,” and Mathew was 
censured for sending to the governor ‘‘arguments and com- 
ments upon proceedings still pending before the Legislature.” 
In angry debate it was proposed to ask the governor to expel 
the consul from the state. This was not done; but the com- 
mittee’s report, except its proposed modification as regards 
shipwrecked seamen, was approved, and action on the Nece 
seamen law was indefinitely postponed.” 


Mathew thought his defeat a result of the heated contest 
between secessionists and co-operationists preceding the elec- 
tion of October, 1851. The latter, he said, who were the 
victors, charged that the secessionists were subject to British 
influence, and they thereby gained at least the Irish votes.” 
He suspected that subsequently the secessionists decided to 
oppose any modification of the law in the hope that there 
might thus be precipitated a contest between the state and the 
United States which would win for South Carolina the sup- 
port of the other slaveholding states.” He made this charge 
to former Governor Seabrook and warned him that it was 
“especially unwise . . . for the sake of momentary party 
objects, to force Great Britain into being a partisan in any 
differences on constitutional rights.’” Seabrook’s only reply 
was a curt rebuke for a letter which had cast reflections upon 
his personal friends and upon his state. He denied that the 

"S.C. Repts. and Res., 1851, pp. 99-111. 

** Mathew to Means, Dec. 10, 1851, in F. ams, Manuel Pereira; or, The 
Sovereign Rule of South Carolina (London, etc. fies 365-372. 

*° Columbia South Carolinian, Dec. 15, 1851. 

® Ibid, Dec. 17, 1851. 

* But neither Boucher, The Secession and Co-Operation Movements in South 
Carolina, 1848-1852, ch. V, nor Hamer, The Secession Mepenet in South Carolina, 
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charge of British influence had been made during the cam- 
paign.” 

Repulsed by the legislature, Mathew took his case to the 
newspapers and assumed a decidedly threatening tone. The 
action of the legislators, he said, did not promote the interests 
of South Carolina, but those of rice and cotton growers else~ 
where, of antislavery societies, and of anyone who desired the 
embarrassment of the state. He warned the Carolinians that 
they were courting a legal testing of the law. He threatened 
them with the power of the Federal government.” 

But in reality, Mathew had no great hope that an appeal 
to the courts would be effective. James L. Petigru, United 
States district attorney in Charleston, had advised him that, in 
his opinion, the law was unconstitutional.” He had called 
attention, however, to technical and practical difficulties in 
getting a decision from the Supreme Court, and to the likeli- 
hood that South Carolina would disregard a decision by that 
court if it should be rendered. ‘‘In the present temper of the 
people here,” he explained, “the unconstitutionality of the law 
would not stagger them at all. They would continue to 
enforce it, even after the Supreme Court had declared it void, 
& if it produced a collision the result would only [be] so much 
the more to their taste.’ 

Mathew was still of the opinion that South Carolina could 
be induced by threats, or, if need be, by coercion, to yield to 
Great Britain’s wishes. He hoped that the British press would 
adopt a strong tone on the matter and that the government 
would take a firm position on it in Parliament. He suggested 
that South Carolina could be brought to realize Great Brit- 
ain’s earnestness by what may be characterized as the sever- 
ance of consular relations, an “immediate withdrawal of the 
Consul (leaving a mere consular agent). He proposed re- 
taliation against states which should persist in the imprison- 
ment of Negro seamen, retaliation in the form of an Order in 
Council refusing clearances or entrances to vessels from their 

® Mathew to Seabrook, Jan. 31, Feb. 2, Seabrook to Mathew, Feb. 2, 1852, 
W. B. Seabrook Papers (Library of Congress). 

* Mathew’s letters to the editors, Charleston Mercury, Dec. 15, Charleston Cou- 
rier, Dec. 15, 19, 1851. See also his letter to Governor Means, Jan. 5, 1852, in F. C. 
Adams, Manuel Pereira, 382-388. 

* Opinion, dated Mar. 28, 1851, Cor. rel., 191-192. Printed in Charleston Cou- 
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ports and of import duties on cotton and rice not produced 
within the Empire.” Crampton, however, directed that the 
law be tested in the courts as Webster had advised.™ 

Two opportunities to do this soon developed. In March, 
1852, a British vessel struck a reef and was brought to 
Charleston in a sinking condition. Its Negro cook and stew~ 
ard, Manuel Pereira, a Portuguese subject, was imprisoned. 
On April 3, with James L. Petigru as one of the attorneys for 
the British, application was made to Judge Thomas J. Withers 
of the state's lower court for a writ of habeas corpus.” The 
governor ordered the sheriff not to surrender Pereira if this 
application should be granted. But the judge promptly denied 
the writ, withholding his reasons therefor, and an appeal was 
made to the state Court of Appeals. An early hearing by this 
court was denied; and Mathew, on the advice of his lawyers 
that Pereira’s absence would not affect the case, sent the 
Negro out of the state. He had spent fifty-two days in prison 
at the expense of the British government.” In May, Reuben 
Roberts, a Negro cook on a British ship, was imprisoned in 
Charleston for eight days. At Mathew’s instigation, suit was 
brought in the United States Circuit Court against the sheriff 
for four thousand dollars on charges of assault and false 
imprisonment. The case was set for trial early in 1853.” 

The two cases were still pending when the South Caro- 
lina legislature met in November, 1852. Mathew was not 
present. His activities in opposition to South Carolina’s laws 
had made him so much disliked that his continued residence in 
the state had become, as he confessed, “‘in a social sense, very 
unpleasant.” He felt that his absence, thus “removing some 
causes of local irritation, might tend to facilitate’ legislative 
modification of the law.” The legislature, however, was in no 
mood to concede anything. Governor Means, in his annual 
message, said that while South Carolina had a perfect right to 

* Mathew to Palmerston, “Confidential,” Jan. 10, 1852, F.O. 5:579. 

* Crampton to Mathew, Jan. 7, to Palmerston, Jan. 12, 1852, F. O. 5:544. 

© Petigru had refused to sue for this writ in the United States court. 

Mathew to the foreign secretary, Apr. 24, May 18, 1852, F.O. 5:579; For the 
Court of Appeals. Ex parte, Manuel Pereira (pamphlet), ibid., message of Governor 
Means, S. C. Sen. Jour., 1852, p. 25; F. C. Adams, Manuel Pereira (1854 ed.), 330- 
cs 3 Mathew to the foreign secretary, May 28, 1852, F.O. 5:579; message of Gov- 
ernor Means, S. C. Sen. Jour., 1852, pp. 25-26. 
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legislate as she had, the spirit of the age required that the law 
be not only adequate for protection but “‘as little offensive as 
possible to other nations.’ He had been disposed to recom- 
mend that the legislature grant the “respectful request’’ of the 
British government. But since that government, by appeal to 
the courts, had sought “‘to defy” the state and bring her into 
conflict with the Federal government, ‘‘self-respect’’ de- 
manded that she now ‘‘not abate one jot or tittle of that law.’"™ 
The legislators agreed with the governor. They declared that 
because of the legal proceedings which the British consul had 
instituted, it would be inexpedient to yield anything. They 
authorized the governor to employ counsel for the defense of 
anyone against whom suit should be brought because of his 
enforcement of the Negro seamen act.” 

Early in 1853 the Pereira case was struck from the docket 
of the state court on the grounds that the Negro was no longer 
in custody. On the advice of Petigru no attempt was made to 
appeal to the Federal court.” On April 21, 1853, the Roberts 
case was decided by the United States Circuit Court in 
Charleston. The judge charged that the South Carolina law 
was valid and that judgment should be for the sheriff. The 
jury found a verdict as thus directed, and the case was now 
ready for appeal to the United States Supreme Court.” The 
British, however, had a change of heart. The two cases had 
served only to anger South Carolina and to strengthen her in 
her determination to consent to no relaxation of her law. 
Crampton now feared that an appeal to the Supreme Court 
would not be of any real aid to British seamen, and would 
involve Great Britain in an embarrassing situation.” Lord 
Clarendon, who had succeeded Palmerston as secretary of 
state for foreign affairs, feared that “‘no good end would be 
answered by proceeding further with the case,’ and it was 
dropped. South Carolinians were gratified to learn that Great 
Britain had had “‘the good sense and the good feeling’’ to take 
this action.” 


*§. C. Sen. Jour., 1852, pp. 26-27. 

™ 5. C. Repts. and Res., 1852, p. 224. 

* Petigru to Mathew, Feb. 4, Crampton to Clarendon, Apr. 10, 1853, F.O. 5:579. 
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In Great Britain considerable interest had been aroused, 
and the government was questioned in Parliament. In the 
House of Commons, Lord John Russell labored to explain the 
difficulties ‘‘arising from the peculiar constitution’ of the 
United States. Great Britain, he said, could have diplomatic 
relations only with the Federal government, but that govern- 
ment, so secretaries of state had said, could not override the 
law of South Carolina without meeting with resistance. The 
most he could promise was that the government would “use 
every endeavour, consistent with proper discretion,” to secure 
a modification of the act.** Even antislavery leaders agreed 
that if the only alternative was a rupture of amicable relations 
with the United States or a policy of conciliating South Caro- 
lina by dropping the Roberts case and attempting to secure a 
voluntary relaxation of the law, then it would be most ju- 
dicious to follow the latter course.” 

Conciliation, cajolery, almost subserviency, were now the 
characteristics of Great Britain’s relations with South Caro- 
lina. Mathew, who had left the state in October, 1852, did 
not return. In the interest of his country, the British minister 
in Washington appears to have offered the few remaining 
shreds of the consul’s reputation in South Carolina as a sacri- 
fice to the proud and stubborn state. At least it was reported 
in Charleston that Crampton had intimated to one of the 
state’s Senators that Mathew’s proceedings in the courts—an 
action which had been greatly resented as a defiance of the 
state's authority—had been against the wishes and without 
the sanction of his government.” Mathew was sent to the 
consulate at Philadelphia; and Robert Bunch, with instruc- 
tions to secure a relaxation of South Carolina's law, was 
transferred from Philadelphia to Charleston.™ 

In South Carolina, where he arrived in November, 1853, 
Bunch found the situation a delicate one. The dropping of 
the Roberts case and the conciliatory tone of the government's 
speeches in Parliament had had a beneficial effect upon public 
sentiment, but there was still a large body of opinion repre- 
sented by an influential man who said that, in spite of his 

™ Hansard, Parliamentary Debates, Ser. 3, CKXVIII, 1088-1090, 

@ Anti-Slavery Reporter (London), Aug. 1, 1853. 
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belief that the law was “obnoxious, inhospitable and useless, 
he would still . . . oppose its amendment tooth and nail, if the 
British consul so much as stirred a finger in the matter, or 
asked it, in the civilest manner as a favour.” Fortunately, 
however, Bunch found that there were many ‘more enlight- 
ened and less bigoted” persons in the state, and he sought to 
win their support. He tried to avoid any appearance of inter- 
fering; he sent no letters to the governor; he did not even visit 
the capital when the legislature was in session. He did not 
appear to seek interviews, but he used every opportunity of 
social intercourse to present Great Britain’s wishes.” In 
Washington, Crampton maintained friendly contacts on the 
question with members of Congress from South Carolina.® 

In his message to the legislature on November 29, 1853, 
Governor John L. Manning spoke with satisfaction of the 
settlement of the Pereira and Roberts cases. In view of the 
fact that Great Britain had become ‘‘entirely proper and 
respectful,” he recommended that concessions be made to 
her.” A bill to amend the Negro seamen act was reported 
favorably in both houses. It passed the Senate but it ran into 
difficulties in the House. There an amendment was attached 
to it providing that the concessions would not be operative 
until Great Britain should consent that South Carolina slaves, 
cast by an act of God upon British soil, be delivered to their 
owners. Then the bill was postponed indefinitely.* 

In explanation of this defeat, Bunch blamed the “irritation 
and ill will” which had resulted from Mathew’s appeal to the 
courts. He found that many who normally were of quiet 
demeanor had been greatly exasperated by what they con- 


* Bunch to Clarendon, Nov. 29, 1853, F.O. 5:570. His comments on the South 
Carolina state of mind are of value: “It is most difficult for anyone not on the spot, to 
form an adequate idea of the extreme sensitiveness, and captious irritability of all 
classes of this community on the subject of slavery .... it is impossible to obtain, even 
from those who are, on other points, sensible and well informed, a moderately reason- 
able view of its consequences, its injustice, or its atrocities. This state of feeling is, 
doubtless, produced by the fact slavery is the very blood of their veins; upon it 
depend their wealth, their influence. . . . By constitution and physical temperament of 
an ardent and impassioned disposition, excited by trifles which would fail to move a 
more phiegmatic race, they become absolutely frantic when any attempt is made to 
interfere in their ‘domestic concerns, so that they would go to any length, and defy 
the Federal Government, Great Britain, or the world combined, if an alteration in their 
Legislation were sought by coercion, or were it even threatened as a last resource. 
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sidered an interference by Britain with their right to pass 
what laws they considered proper for their safety. He hoped 
that time and a conciliatory attitude would help; he advised 
that Parliamentary invective or newspaper denunciation 
would ruin the possibility of favorable action by the legis- 
lature at its next session.” 

Pending the 1854 meeting of the legislature, there was 
little that Bunch could do but seek to avoid any vexation of 
the South Carolinians and to allay their fears and dislike of 
Great Britain. At times this was wearing on his temper and 
patience. On one occasicn a Negro boy from a ship which 
had been wrecked at the entrance to Charleston harbor was 
seized by a constable and taken to jail. He was released at 
once upon payment of fees, but the consul’s feelings were 
outraged by this further proof of the ‘abominable injustice”’ 
of South Carolina’s law. Nevertheless, he carefully refrained 
from mentioning the matter to the authorities, or even in 
private conversation, for fear that to do so would arouse a 
feeling of irritation against Great Britain.” In conversation he 
found his patience at times nearly exhausted in the attempt 
to convince Carolinians that his government was not plotting 
the destruction of the United States, the Africanization of 
Cuba, or “‘countless other ills which American jealousy, 
incited by the malignity of Irish renegades,’ seemed ‘“‘to 
consider the natural occupation of British Statesmen.’ 

Bunch cultivated Governor Manning when the latter 
visited Charleston. He entertained him at dinner, and assured 
him of Clarendon’s appreciation of his message to the legis- 
lature. The governor responded with marked courtesy and 
seemed to go out of his way publicly to show “his most 
friendly disposition towards" the consul.” In his next message 
to the legislature he stated that ‘friendly powers’’ considered 
the Negro seamen acts ‘‘inconsistent with our international 
obligations’; he believed that concessions could be made in 
response to Britain’s ‘‘attitude of friendly remonstrance’’ 
without either endangering the state’s safety or surrendering 
her right to legislate as she might think expedient. The 


* Bunch to Clarendon, Dec. 29, 1853, F.O. 5:570. 
© Bunch to Clarendon, Jan. 27, 1854, F. O. 5:601. 
* Bunch to Clarendon, June 8, 1854, ibid. 
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*'S. C. Sen. Jour., 1854, p. 27. 
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consul had lobbied cautiously with some members of the 
legislature, but his efforts and the governor's recommendation 
were not sufficient to secure even a slight modification of the 
Negro seamen act. A bill providing for some alteration of the 
law passed the Senate but it was defeated in the House.” 
Bunch could express to his superiors his disappointment that 
his efforts had been unsuccessful against a “bigotry’’ and 
“fanaticism unparalleled ... in any section of the world,” 
but in South Carolina it was necessary that he keep such 
feelings to himself. And he insisted again that there should 
be no angry discussions in Parliament. ‘‘One violent speech,” 
he warned, “or one true Report of the case to the world will 
retard the amicable arrangement of the matter for years.” 
Clarendon agreed to the wisdom of this, He was willing to 
go far in the attempt to conciliate South Carolina. He 
promised that the government would take no action in the 
matter. He authorized the consul, if he should think it ex- 
pedient, to express to friendly legislators the disappointment 
of the British government that their efforts had failed.” 

In February, 1855, South Carolina’s new governor, J. H. 
Adams, visited Charleston. Bunch made it a point to see 
him, to argue in a friendly manner against the Negro seamen 
act, and to ask for his influence in securing its amendment. 
Adams was reluctant to commit himself and asked the consul 
to send him his arguments and wishes in an official note. This 
was a course which Mathew had pursued with unhappy 
results and one which Bunch had deliberately refrained from 
following. But he now sought and secured permission from 
the Foreign Office to do as the governor had requested. He 
submitted a draft of the note and Clarendon approved it.” In 
June the consul visited the governor at his plantation, Live 
Oak Hall. They went over the draft together. Adams was 
sympathetic; he said he thought the time had arrived to make 
some change in the law. He promised not to publish the 


“ Tbid., 109-110, 156; S. C. House Jour., 1854, pp. 186, 192. 
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consul’s communication. Bunch returned to Charleston and 
sent the note to the governor with all due formality.” 

This document was most conciliatory in tone. In it 
Bunch admitted the necessity of the original act of 1822, but 
argued that there was now no danger of a slave insurrection 
and that free Negro seamen would be less inclined to de- 
nounce the institution of slavery to Charleston slaves if they 
were permitted to remain upon their vessels than they would 
be if angered by imprisonment. He stated that Britain’s chief 
complaint was the violation of the British flag—that “British 
Seamen of Colour, arriving in a British vessel’’ were arrested 
and “conveyed as felons through the public streets, and 
finally incarcerated in the common Jail.’ He made brief notice 
of the inconvenience and expense to owners of vessels. He 
called attention to the fact that other slaveholding states did 
not think it necessary to have or to enforce such laws. He 
asked from South Carolina ‘‘a small concession in favor of a 
Nation, which, bound to South Carolina by a thousand ties, 
entertains no wish but for her prosperity, and whilst enjoined 
by the commonest rules of equity to see that not even the 
meanest of its Subjects shall suffer wrong, would neither 
ask nor expect that the safety or well-being of a friendly 
State should be made subservient to their advantage.” 

In a cordial reply Governor Adams promised that he 
would submit the matter to the legislature and expressed the 
hope that that body would act so as to satisfy Great Britain. 
He also took occasion to approve the judicious manner in 
which the consul had sought an adjustment of this ‘‘delicate, 
and, as heretofore conducted, irritating question.’*°° 

Later in the summer Bunch became alarmed over the 
possibility that the increasing bitterness of the sectional con~- 
troversy in the United States would defeat his efforts to 
relieve British seamen of imprisonment. He could see no 
reason why his government “should be called upon to fight 
the battles of American citizens against their own Country- 
men. **' Accordingly, he attempted to separate Britain’s case 
from that of the northern states. On September 1, in a 


*’ Bunch to Clarendon, No. 23, June 30, 1855, ibid. 
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“Private and Confidential” letter to Adams, he sought to 
convey unofficially to him the British government's apprecia- 
tion of his “‘friendly intentions,’ and to suggest that he 
recommend to the legislature a modification of the law as 
regards foreign nations, but not as regards northern states. 
The consul said that frankly he viewed with alarm recent 
evidences of northern hostility to South Carolina, and that 
he thought it would be regrettable if Great Britain and other 
friendly powers should be punished “for aggressions in which 
they have no share, and which they would scornfully repudi- 
ate were the opportunity to present itself.’ He could see no 
reason, he continued, ‘‘why Great Britain and Massachusetts 
should be placed by South Carolina in the same category.” 
Their actions in relation to South Carolina were ‘‘as opposite 
as light is from darkness.’’ He appealed ‘“‘fearlessly to the 
conciliatory conduct’’ of Great Britain.’” 

In his message to the legislature on November 27, 1855, 
Adams fully redeemed his pledge to the consul. In language 
which was in parts identical with that which Bunch had used 
in his note of the preceding June, the governor recommended 
that the Negro seamen act be modified as Great Britain 
desired, but only as regards ‘foreign nations.’"°** Neverthe- 
less, a bill to amend the act did not even pass the Senate.'” 
In bitter disappointment Bunch gave vent to his emotions— 
but not publicly: ‘‘It is quite evident that no appeal to reason, 
to justice, or to humanity is received by the bulk of the 
Legislature . . . . Conciliation is thrown away, generosity 
misunderstood. Strong in their utter weakness, they laugh 
at the opinion of the civilized world.” There were exceptions, 
but they were a minority.’” 

Bunch had about given up all hope that the South Caro- 
linians could be persuaded to make relaxations in their treat- 


*? Bunch to Adams, Sept. 1, 1855, copy, in ibid. 
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ment of free Negro seamen. In his message to the legislature 
in 1856 Governor Adams made no reference to the matter.*” 
A few days later the legislature elected a new governor, R. 
F, W. Allston, whose votes in the state Senate had been 
against modification of the Negro seamen act. Bunch did 
not expect much of him.*” To the consul’s surprise, however, 
the legislature made the concessions which for years he had 
sought. It enacted a law, dated December 20, 1856, which 
exempted free Negro seamen from imprisonment, provided 
they remained on board their vessels and bond was given 
that they would not come ashore.*™ 

This was not as far as Louisiana and Georgia had gone, 
but it was enough to please Bunch and his superiors, The 
consul was diplomat enough publicly to avoid any appearance 
of exultation. Instead, he sought to give the impression that 
the modification of the law was ‘‘the natural result of the 
good sense of South Carolina.’""” To Alfred Huger and J. 
Harleston Read, Jr., he sent an expression of his own grati- 
tude, and the official, but private, thanks of the British gov- 
ernment for their labors in the legislature in support of the 
amendment. They, in turn, said that success was due in 
large measure to the consul’s “discreet and honorable course 
of conduct.'*” 

Bunch was careful to warn the master of each British 
vessel to observe the act, wishing to convince the South 
Carolinians of his sincere desire to guard against the evils 
which many sincerely feared would result from the relaxation 
of their law. During 1857 not a single British Negro was 
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imprisoned in Charleston.“ No further difficulties arose over 
the enforcement of South Carolina’s law. 

As an anticlimax to Great Britain's hard-earned victory 
in South Carolina, came unfavorable action in two other 
states. In 1856 Texas provided for the imposition of a heavy 
fine upon any master or owner of a vessel who should bring 
a free Negro into the state.*” The British consul in that state 
was instructed to be very cautious in interfering in the 
matter;'* his reports contain no evidence of its enforcement 
as regards British vessels. On March 15, 1859, the legislature 
of Louisiana provided for the imprisonment of free Negroes 
during the time the vessels on which they arrived remained in 
port. Exceptions were made in the case of Negroes who were 
needed on board, bond being given that they would not come 
ashore and that their ships would leave within twenty-four 
hours.** 

Consul Mure came to London for his vacation and had 
an interview with the British foreign secretary, Lord John 
Russell. The latter instructed him to lobby tactfully for 
repeal of the law, and, in the event of the imprisonment of 
a British subject, to take a case into the courts.’ On his 
return to Louisiana, however, Mure found the populace so 
much enraged by antislavery activities in the North that he 
became convinced that even a memorial to the legislature from 
New Orleans merchants might delay repeal for years. He 
decided to disregard his instructions. Instead of appealing to 
the legislature or the courts, he persuaded the New Orleans 
chief-of-police to release British free Negroes on the consul’s 


44 Seventy-three colored seamen, British subjects on British vessels, arrived in 
Charleston in 1857. Bunch to Clarendon, Jan. 1, 1858, F.O. 5:698. Only fragmentary 
evidence is available regarding the number of free Negroes imprisoned under the 
seamen acts. In Charleston more than twenty British seamen were reported to have 
been jailed in the year preceding February, 1851 (Mathew to Bulwer, Cor. rel., 184); 
another report gave thirty-seven for 1851 and forty-two for 1852 (London Anti-Slav- 
ery Reporter, Mar. 1, 1853). In debate in the state legisalture in 1856 it was said that 
730 colored seamen, irrespective of nationality, had been imprisoned in the course of 
ten months (ibid., Mar. 2, 1857). In Savannah in 1848 six colored seamen arrived in 
British vessels and fourteen in American; in 1849 nine in British and thirty-one in 
American; in 1850 four in British, twenty in American, and one in a French vessel 
(Molyneux to Bulwer, Cor. rel., 165). 

“HH, P. N. Gammel (comp.), The Laws of Texas, IV (Austin, 1898}, 466. No 
provision was made for the punishment of the Negroes by imprisonment or otherwise. 

“8 Hammond to Lynn, Feb. 4, 1857, F.O. 5:679. 

™ Acts ... of the State of Louisiana ... 1859 (Baton Rouge, 1859), 70-72. 

™5 Mure to Russell, Aug. 17, Russell to Mure, Aug. 24, 1859, F.O. 5:721. 
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promise that they would remain on board their vessels.** 
Russell praised him for the judgment and tact he showed in 
disobeying his instructions.” 

For a decade British consuls in South Carolina, Georgia, 
and Louisiana had acted as Great Britain's lobbyists or as her 
agents in what both Bulwer and Palmerston had character- 
ized as ‘‘negotiations.”’ In marked contrast with the repeated 
failures of the ministers in Washington to secure results from 
their representations to the Federal government, the efforts 
of the consuls met with considerable success. All of the laws 
were not repealed, it is true; free Negro seamen, British 
subjects, were still subjected to discriminations to which 
white seamen were not; the principle of equality of treatment 
for which Great Britain had contended was not won. But 
as a practical matter, the restrictions to which these seamen 
were subjected were made much less severe, much less 
degrading, and much less offensive to British national pride 
than formerly they had been. There the matter rested until 
the Civil War soon put an end to slavery and to what 
remained of the Negro seamen acts. 


46 Mure to Russell, Feb. 16, 1860, F.O. 5:744. 
™ Russell to Mure, Mar. 24, 1860, ibid. 


English Mercantilism and Carolina 
Naval Stores, 1705-1776 


By Justin WILLIAMS 


Seventy per cent of the world supply of naval stores is 
at present made in the southern states, mainly in Georgia, 
Florida and Alabama. The basis of this fifty-million-dollar 
industry is the most prolific resin tree in North America, the 
Pinus palustris or longleaf pine, native to the sandy coastal 
plains of the South Atlantic and Gulf States.* Although naval 
stores have been produced in the longleaf pine region since 
1608, large-scale production dates only from 1705. In that 
year Parliament passed a law providing bounties on naval 
stores and several other shipbuilding articles imported from 
the American colonies. Soon the Carolinas were leading the 
world in the manufacture of turpentine, tar and pitch and 
continued to do so until near the close of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The naval stores industry thus established was the foun- 
dation of the economy of colonial North Carolina and an 
important feature of the economy of colonial South Carolina. 
What is more, it represents one of the most interesting and 
significant mercantilistic experiments made by England dur- 
ing the whole colonial period. 

As a strong maritime nation in the age of wooden sailing 
vessels, England was frightfully deficient in the ‘furniture of 
shipping,’ which necessitated dependence on the countries 
washed by the Baltic for indispensable supplies of timber, 
masts, cordage, sailcloth, tar and pitch. Indeed from the 
standpoint of national defense such a dependence placed 
the English people in an uncomfortable position. But this 
elementary fact, traditionally used to show why England 
wanted colonial ship materials, does not explain why the 
colonists were not encouraged before 1705 to manufacture 
them.’ The inauguration of the policy of paying bounties 


*United States Foreign and Domestic Commerce Bureau, Trade Information 
Bulletin, No. 454, passim; Rupert P. Vance, Human Geography of the South (Chapel 
Hill, 1932), 120. 

? For the traditional view see T. J. Wertenbaker, Planters of Colonial Virginia 
(Princeton, 1922), ch. I, and P. A. Bruce, Economic History of Virginia in the 
Seventeenth Century, 2 vols. (New York, 1895), I, ch. L 
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on these commodities may be attributed to three important 
developments at the close of the seventeenth century: the 
triumph of the Whig party in the Glorious Revolution of 
1688, the menace of manufacturing in the northern colonies, 
and the pernicious state of Anglo-Baltic trade. 

But for the rise of the Whig party the naval stores act of 
1705 probably would not have been passed, for that measure 
was a product of mercantilism; and the Whigs were the true 
mercantilists. The program of the mercantilists called for ‘‘a 
self-sufficient commercial empire of mutually complementary 
parts,’* which, in brief, comprehended an abundance of 
precious metals, a large population with good employment, 
an ample merchant marine, and a source of raw materials 
under national control. Colonies were founded to help the 
parent state achieve these ends. A colony fulfilled its mission 
if it made England the staple for its imports and exports, 
assisted in the “Vent of English woolen and other manufac- 
tures’ and employed and increased English shipping and 
navigation.* Conversely, a colony was hurtful to the metrop- 
olis if it tended to defeat the aims of mercantilism. These 
things being true, it is easy to understand why the Whigs, 
guided by the balance sheet, were particularly solicitous of 
commerce, industry and colonies. 

At the behest of a Whig Parliament the Board of Trade 
was established in 1696 and instructed, for one thing, ‘‘to 
examine whgt trades are or may prove hurtful and what 
beneficial to this kingdom and by what means the advanta- 
geous trades may be improved and those that are prejudicial 
discouraged.’’* Accordingly this new Whig mouthpiece im- 
mediately delved into the commercial and industrial conditions 
of the Empire. Many interesting facts were uncovered, not 
the least disturbing being that “New England, and other 
Northern Colonies, have applied themselves too much, be- 
sides other things, to the improvement of woolen manufac- 
tures amongst themselves; which ought to be prohibited, or 
discouraged, by the most coercive and proper means.’ 


ee Louis Beer, The Old Colonial System, 1660-1754, 2 vols. (New York, 
1912), I, vii. 

*Preamble to Navigation Act of 1663, quoted in J. Leander Bishop, A History 
of American Manufacturers, 1608-1860, 3 vols. (Philadelphia, 1866), I, 325. 

° Carnegie Institute of Washington, Proceedings and Debates of the British 
Parliaments respecting North America, L. F. Stock (ed.), 3 vols. (Washington, 1924- 
1930), II, 214. 

* Board of Trade to Commons, Jan. 18, 1699, ibid., II, 265-266. 
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Parliament passed a law in 1699 forbidding colonists to 
export woolens. But the woolens act did not remove the 
cause of manufacturing in the northern colonies, which was 
the paucity of suitable raw materials such as tobacco and 
sugar to exchange for the products of English factories. The 
Puritans, Dutch, and Quakers engaged in fishing, shipbuild- 
ing, commerce and manufacturing—all occupations in com- 
petition with English activities — through sheer economic 
necessity. Aware of this the Board of Trade concluded that 
the upper plantations could be diverted from these hurtful 
enterprises only by the prospect of greater profit in other 
fields. The “other fields,” in view of the natural resources 
of the region and the needs of the English market, consisted 
of the manufacture of shipbuilding materials. In the Board’s 
own words (1717),’ the northern colonies, 


not having sufficient Returns of their own production for the goods sent 
them from Great Britain, have been of late years under a Necessity of 
applying themselves very much to Woolen Linnen & other Manufac- 
tures, in order to Cloath themselves, to the great Disadvantage of the 
Trade of this Kingdom; And we do not see how the same can be pre- 
vented otherways than by engaging them to Turn their Thoughts and 
Industry another way to their own Profit; Which we humbly conceive 
may be most advantageously done by giving Encouragement to the 
Production & Importation of Naval Stores from thence. [As for the 
benefit to England,| This will not onely occasion an Encrease in the 
Exportation of our Woolen & other Manufactures, but also enable us 
to purchase Naval Stores by such Manufactures instead of buying them 
with Bullion, 


But cheaply-produced Baltic materials placed colonial ship 
stores at a disadvantage in the English market, hence the need 
of bounties to overcome this handicap. 


In addition to the Whig influence and the menace of 
colonial manufacturing, the deplorable condition of England's 
commercial relations with the Baltic powers, whence came 
naval materials, greatly contributed to the bounty act of 1705. 
Between 1689 and 1727 England procured Baltic stores 
under the most trying circumstances chiefly on account of 
wars between England and France, 1689-1713, and the 

‘Board of Trade Representation on Naval Stores, Mar. 28, 1717, Public Record 
Office, Colonial Office Papers (hereinafter cited as C. O.), 390:12, pp. 85-87. An 
excellent discussion of the problem of returns in the northern colonies is Curtis Nettels, 


“The Menace of Colonial Manufacturing, 1690-1720," The New England Quarterly, 
IV, No. 2 (1931), 230-269. 
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Great Northern War between Sweden and Russia, 1699- 
1721. These upheavals enlarged the demand for ship 
materials in England coincident with rendering precarious 
their supply in the Baltic, thus enhancing their cost. No 
wonder Bagland was annually overbalanced £200,000 in her 
Baltic trade alone during the reign of William III.* It was 
this evil to which Edward Randolph referred in 1696 when 
he wrote:° 


Our present Trade and Comerce with the Swede and Dane makes 
greatly for their advantage. Our merchants and Factors Bought for- 
merly in those Countreys, Masts, Ship-Tymber and other Navall 
Stores at easie Rates in Barter and Exchange, for our coarse, Ordinary 
English Manufacture only, But they have of late years Sett the Dice 
upon us, and oblige us to pay above two thirds in ready money, for 
those Comodities at much higher prices, but not nigh so good in Quality 
as formerly; Which unavoidably Draines England Yearly, of Vast 

umes of ready money. [And for] Preventing these Growing mischiefs 
of such dangerous consequence to this Kingdom Itt is humbly proposed 
That England may in a little time be Plentifully Supplied, with Masts, 
Ship Tymber, Oaken Plank, ... Pitch, Tarr Rozin Hemp Flax and Salt 


Petre from her own Colonies. 


The immediate cause of the act of 1705 was the difficulty, 
about 1700, of obtaining tar and pitch from Sweden. Rich 
in pine forests, Sweden and Finland (a Swedish colony) 
were the sources of practically all naval stores used in 
European shipyards. Previous to 1689 the price of tar was 
reasonable, and English merchants made good money bring~ 
ing home each year from Sweden about 40,000 barrels of tar 
and pitch. But in 1689 the Stockholm Tar Company was 
granted a monopoly of Sweden's resinous products, and for 
a generation thereafter this trade was a thorn in England's 
commercial flesh. Within ten years the price of tar rose from 
£5 15s. a last (twelve barrels) to £11, a last,’ no small factor 
in bringing about England’s unfavorable balance of trade 


* Board of Trade report on general trade of England, Dec. 23, 1697, quoted in 
James F. Chance, George I and the Northern War, 1709-1721 (London, 1909), 5-9. 

* Randolph to Board of Trade, July 24, 1696, Prince Society, Edward Randolph, 
including his letters, etc. A. T. S. Goodrick (ed.), 7 vols. (Boston, 1909), VII, 479- 
486. 


* Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series, America and West Indies, 1700, 533. 
See C. O. 390:6, pp. 223-237 and C. O. 390:12, p. 90, for England's tar and pitch im- 
ports between 1690 and 1715. Robert Jackson’s Representation on the Naval Stores 
Trade with Sweden and America, Dec. 29, 1709, C. O. 5:3, pp. 157-168, tells of the 
rise of the Stockholm Tar Company. 
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with the East Countries. Worse still, English shippers were 
threatened with the loss of the carrying business. 

Russia overran Finland upon the outbreak of the North- 
ern War in 1699, causing that province to fall “vastly short” 
of naval stores."* Presently England’s tar supply became 
dangerously low. English merchants fetched 30,117 barrels 
of Swedish tar and pitch in 1701 but in 1702, only 6654. 
In 1703 the English were unceremoniously excluded from this 
trade by the directors of the Stockholm monopoly, who blunt- 
ly decreed—according to Joshua Gee—that not another 
barrel of naval stores would be brought to London, “other- 
wise than in their own shipping, from their own tar company 
here, at their own price, and only in such quantities as they 
thought fit.”* 

This alarmed the English who ‘thought it a hardship to 
be debarred bringing home what pitch and tar they had 
occasion for in their own shipping; for losing that navigation, 
was putting a number of ships out of employment, and, con- 
sequently, paying our neighbours for work whilst our people 
were unemployed.’ Dr. John Robinson, English minister 
at Stockholm, informed his London superiors in 1703 that 
Sweden could not meet the demand for tar if the Northern 
War continued much longer. ‘““What difficulties there are in 
making and bringing it from New England,” he went on to 
say, I am not acquainted with, but take it for granted, Eng- 
land had better give one third more from thence, than have it 
at such uncertainties, and in so precarious a manner, from 
other countries.’ Following Dr. Robinson's advice “‘the 
merchants made strong application for making these com- 
modities in our plantations, and therefore that matter was 
brought before the parliament.’* In 1705 a bill for encourag- 
ing colonial ship materials passed both the Lords and Com- 
mons.” 

Thus the immediate cause of the act was the tar crisis of 
1702-1703, to circumvent which a bounty of £4 a ton (eight 

eas Represeatation: Dec. 29, 1709, C. O. 5:3, pp. 157-168. 
C. O. 390:6, pp. 223, 225. 


* Joshua Gee, The Trade and Navigation of Great Britain Considered (1729, 
London ed., 1767), 146. 
= Malachy Peiethiaye Universal Dictionary of Trade and Commerce, 2d ed. 
(London, 1772), article on ‘Naval Stores.” 
* Ibid. 
* bid. 
“3 and 4 Anne, c. 10. 
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barrels) was offered on tar and pitch imported from the 
colonies. Since the fundamental purpose of the act was, 
however, according to its preamble, to provide the colonies 
with staples to exchange for English manufactures, correct 
England's unfavorable balance of trade with the Baltic, and 
spur English shipping and navigation, a trade in tar and pitch 
alone would not be sufficient. To accomplish these larger 
mercantilistic designs other shipbuilding materials needed to 
be encouraged. Taking this attitude, parliament established 
a bounty of £3 a ton on colonial turpentine and rosin, £6 a 
ton on hemp and £1 a ton on masts, yards and bowsprits. The 
bounties were estimated to be just enough in each case to 
equalize production costs in America and in the Baltic. The 
favored products were put on the “enumerated list’’ and a 
surveyor was comissioned to supervise their production in the 
northern colonies. 


Though the bounties were to be paid on ship supplies 
brought from all American plantations, the London govern- 
ment assumed that the northern colonies would be the prime 
source. This assumption was founded on more than a burning 
desire to provide returns for New England, New York and 
Pennsylvania. The Board of Trade and its predecessor, the 
Lords of Trade, had accumulated between 1692 and 1705 
much evidence showing the northern colonies to be best able to 
furnish these products. A valuable part of this evidence 
consists of the many reports submitted to the Board of Trade 
in the years 1698-1702 by a commission sent to New England 
for no other purpose than to investigate shipbuilding re- 
sources." Probably the most complete information on the 
subject is contained in the voluminous correspondence of 
Earl Bellomont, governor of New York (1698-1701), to the 
Board of Trade. It is not within the limits of this study to 
review the work of the zealous Bellomont, but it is pertinent 
to say that the decision of the English government in 1708 to 
transport 3000 German refugees to New York to manufac- 
ture tar, was based more than anything else on Bellomont’s 

This commission was headed by John Bridger, Portsmouth shipwright. For the 


correspondence between him and the Board of Trade consult the index of Cal. St. P., 
A. W. I., for the years 1698-1702, under ‘Bridger’ and “Naval Stores.” 
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insistence almost a decade earlier.” The New York experi- 
ment was a miserable failure. The Palatines, under the most 
favorable circumstances, could not have succesfully manu- 
factured tar from the pines of New York; had they been sent 
to the longleaf forests of the Carolinas they could hardly 
have failed in this undertaking, even under adverse conditions. 
The point is that the English authorities were induced to 
work with the northern colonies. 

Previous to 1705 England used very few barrels of 
colonial naval stores. During the first nine years of the 
bounty system (1705-1713) the island kingdom annually 
imported an average of 7239 barrels of colonial tar and pitch, 
in spite of the dangers and excessive freight rates occasioned 
by the War of the Spanish Succession. In 1714, 11,639 
barrels came from America, about a fourth of England's 
annual supply. The next year 25,279 barrels were brought 
from the colonies and 25,947 from the Baltic. After 1716 
New World tar and pitch literally flooded the English market 
and Baltic naval stores radically declined. Concretely, 
between 1716 and 1724 England procured from the colonies 
a yearly average of 61,488 barrels of tar and pitch, and from 
the Baltic during the same period a yearly average of but 
12,849 barrels.” In brief, the colonies became the principal 
source of England’s tar and pitch supply after only eleven 
years of encouragement. 

On its expiration in 1713 the original naval stores act was 
extended to January 1, 1725.** For reasons which will be 
discussed subsequently the bounties were discontinued during 
the four years following 1725, and colonial naval stores 
imports immediately fell off. From 81,033 barrels in 1725 the 

“Board of Trade to Lord Lovelace, Mar. 28, 1709, Documents relative to the 
Colonial History of the State of New York, 15 vols. (Albany, 1856-1887), V, 72; 
Board of Trade report on naval stores, Feb. 14, 1710, C. O. 5:3, pp. 141-156. Bello- 
mont’s correspondence for 1698-1701 is contained in Cal. St. P., A. W. I. covering 
those years, or in the N. Y. Col. Documents. 

*®C. O. 390:12, 107; C. O. 390:6, pp. 240-242; Board of Trade Papers, Planta- 


tions General, IX, K.150, K.153. Following is the table of tar and pitch imports from 
America and the Baltic in the years 1719-1725 (C. O. 390:6, pp. 240-242): 


From From From From 
Year America, bbls. Baltic, bbls. Year America, bbls. Baltic, bbls. 
1719 69,420 7,146 1723 66,579 294 
1720 47,226 10,941 1724 84,501 5,088 
1721 35,367 10,977 1725 81,033 31,473 
1722 50,376 9,282 


*12 Anne, c. 9. 
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number slumped to 66,667 barrels in 1726 and to 34,277 in 
1727. The bounty on tar and pitch, though considerably 
reduced, was restored in 1729 and continued without change 
until the Revolution. This revived the trade. Starting with 
33,062 barrels in 1730 the plantation supply leaped to 47,541 
barrels in 1731, to 70,428 in 1732, and to 73,487 in 1733. In 
1768 England imported 135,000 barrels of colonial turpentine, 
tar and pitch; in 1770, 107,550 barrels; and in 1775 North 
Carolina alone exported 130,000 barrels of naval stores.” 


Although England counted heavily on the colonies above 
the Delaware for resinous products, Nature, in the form of 
the longleaf pine, decreed that the Carolinas would dominate 
this field. But notwithstanding the natural supremacy of the 
Carolinas, statistics indicate that New England was a heavy 
exporter of naval stores. The records of the British custom 
house show, for example, that in the years 1705-1718 Eng- 
land imported 134,212 barrels of tar and pitch from the Caro- 
linas and 86,411 from New England; and in the years 1730- 
1733, 103,158 barrels from the two southern provinces and 
76,836 from the puritan commonwealths.” The British figures 
are misleading. They fail to explain that most of the tar 
exported by New England was produced in the Carolinas. 
Such was the case, however. The Carolina agents in 
England informed the Board of Trade in 1720 that Yankee 
merchants bought by way of exchange a ‘‘very great Quantity 
of the best Pitch and Tar” from the Carolinians, which they 
carried “first to New England and then to Great Britain.” 
Jeremiah Dummer, agent for Massachusetts, corroborated 
this statement in 1717 when he thus apologized to the Board 
for New England’s poor showing:*” “Whereas Y[ou]r 


* Bd. Tr. Papers, Plan. Gen., XII, N.5; An Account of Shipping, Imports, and 
Exports, 1768-69 (Chalmers Library) British Museum, Additional Manuscripts, 15,485, 
quoted in V. S. Clark, History of Manufacturers in the United States, 1607-1860 
(Washington, 1929), 96; David Macpherson, Annals of Commerce, 4 vols. (London, 
1805). III, 569, 573. 

*C, O. 390:6, pp. 225-241; Bd. Tr. Papers, Plan. Gen., IX, K.150, K.151, K.152. 

* Joseph Boone and John Barnwell, Carolina agents, to Board of Trade, Nov., 
1720, The Colonial Records of North Carolina, 10 vols. (Raleigh, 1886-1890), II, 396. 
Generally known is the fact that “‘on account of its shallow harbors and difficult coast, 
the ocean commerce of North Carolina was conducted entirely in colonial vessels, 
mostly from New England.” V. S. Clark, History of Manufactures in the United 
States, 96. 

> Dummer to Board of Trade, Feb. 25, 1717, Cal. St. P., A. W. I., 1716-1717, 
pp. 259-261. 
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Lord [shi] pps were pleased to observe that New England 
made but little tar themselves notwithstanding the encourage- 
ment given, I can only say that seeing their account in fetch- 
ing it from Carolina to bring here, there’s no doubt but as the 
demand rises, and Carolina has not tarr enough to answer it, 
the people in New England will in course fall the more heart- 
ily into it themselves.” Neither Dummer nor the Board of 
Trade realized that the law of comparative costs operated too 
strongly in favor of the Carolinas for this prediction ever to 
materialize. 

More controversial than their origin is the degree to which 
colonial naval stores met the requirements of the mercantile 
system. Yet a fairly accurate accounting can be made if we 
judge the results in the light of the conditions which impelled 
England to encourage ship materials. Unquestionably colo- 
nial naval stores imports did not remove the menace of manu- 
facturing in the commercial provinces. On the other hand 
they did relieve England of dependence on Sweden and the 
Stockholm Tar Company for resinous products; or as Joshua 
Gee would have it, “we are discharged from the Yoke we 
were under to the Swedes and the Russians for that Com- 
odity.’*° 

Moreover, the importation of these commodities from 
America somewhat ameliorated England’s unfavorable bal- 
ance of trade with the Baltic: Swedish products cost less after 
colonial competition set in; fewer barrels of Swedish naval 
stores were imported; and England paid for colonial supplies 
with manufactures instead of precious metals. The Board of 
Trade reported in 1721 that colonial naval stores had “re- 
duced the common price of those commodities one third of 
their former price within the space of a very few years, 
whereby the importation of pitch and tar from the Baltick is 
greatly decreased, & much money saved in the balance of our 
trade.” 

Tar prices following the Glorious Revolution confirm the 
Board's conclusion. A barrel of Swedish tar cost 10s. 4d. in 
1689, 20s. in 1693 and 50-60s. in 1703. In 1718 the price was 
down to 30s. a barrel, in 1725 to 16s. 4d.,” because of colonial 

* Gee to Board of Trade, Oct. 27, 1721, Bd. Tr. Papers, Plan. Gen., X, L.24. 
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imports. How much this saved England in gold and silver is a 
matter of simple arithmetic. Parenthetically, let it be said 
that, including the bounties, colonial naval stores were far 
more expensive than Baltic. But this added cost did not excite 
the mercantilists composing the Board of Trade, who naively 
deduced that money spent in the colonies “will circulate 
amongst the subjects of the crown of England, and, in effect, 
cost the kingdom nothing.”’” 

Impeding the flow of money to the Baltic was not the only 
financial benefit of colonial naval stores; large quantities of 
American tar and pitch were re-exported by England, 
thereby bringing precious metals into the country. Holland, 
Flanders, Germany, Spain, Portugal and Ireland in the three 
years 1716-1718 purchased a total of 53,139 barrels of tar 
and pitch from English merchants,” which inspired Gee to 
remark that the “people employed in this Traffick and Navi- 
gation add more riches to the Kingdom, than our common 
husbandmen or Labourers can doe.’ 

English industry reaped a bountiful harvest from the pro- 
duction of colonial turpentine, tar and pitch. The market for 
English ‘““Woollen and other Manufactures and Commodi- 
ties’ was enlarged in proportion as American resinous articles 
enhanced the purchasing power of the planters and of the 
Yankee and English tar shippers. It meant as much to Eng- 
lish industry for the Carolinians ‘‘to make due and sufficient 
Returns in the Course of their Trade’ as for the New Eng- 
landers to do so. But for naval stores, many Carolinians and 
their slaves must have turned to manufacturing textiles and 
other goods for themselves, much as did the northern colo- 
nists, to the detriment of English factory owners. By ex- 
changing greater quantities of naval stores for English mer- 
chandise than would have been possible on the part of any 
other section of America, the Carolinas more than compen- 
sated the mother country for the northern colonists’ failure to 
produce these materials. This explains in part why parliament 
continued the bounties on colonial naval stores long after it 
became apparent that New England, New York and Penn- 
sylvania would not be the source of supply. 

*® Board of Trade to Commons, Nov. 25, 1696, Proceedings and Debates of the 
British Parliaments respecting North America, I, 179-180. 
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Notwithstanding the important financial and industrial 
benefits, England profited most from colonial naval stores by 
the “further Imployment and Increase of English Shipping 
and Seamen.” In 1725, just twenty years after the bounty 
system was inaugurated, it was estimated that 120 vessels 
representing 12,000 tons of shipping were annually engaged 
in transporting American turpentine, tar and pitch, a trade as 
valuable in all respects as the traffic in Maryland tobacco 
much later.’ Had the naval stores industry been permitted to 
languish, numbers of ships would have rotted in the harbors, 
and many sailors, carpenters, ropemakers, chandlers, caulkers 
and smiths, with their families, “must come upon the Sundry 
parishes of the Kingdom for a maintenance.’’ This argument 
stood out in bold relief in 1725, when the bounties on resinous 
products were temporarily discontinued, and was chiefly 
responsible for their restoration four years later.’ England 
was concerned more with commerce than with the problem of 
returns in the northern colonies. 


That the commercial angle of colonial naval stores was 
paramount became still more apparent in 1769-1770 when the 
Board of Trade had under consideration a proposal further 
to reduce the bounties from the 1729 level. Loud protests 
against such a reduction came from many parts of the Empire. 
The agents of Virginia, South Carolina and North Carolina 
expostulated for the colonies. Petitions signed by scores of 
merchants, pitchmakers and ropemakers poured in from the 
main ports of Great Britain: Bristol, Hull, Glasgow, Liver- 
pool, Lancaster.“ All insisted that a lowering of the bounty 
on tar would destroy the naval stores industry and impoverish 


* Robert Johnson to Board of Trade, Jan. 12, 1725, ibid., X, L.58; memorial from 
London Merchants to Board of Trade, Jan. 12, 1725, ibid., X, L.57; Paul H. Giddens, 
“Trade and Industry in Colonial Maryland, 1753-1769," Journal of Economic and 
Business History, 1V, No. 3 (1932), 516. 

Gee to Board of Trade, Oct. 27, 1721, Bd. Tr. Papers, Plan. Gen., X, L.24; 
Gee, The Trade and Navigation of Great Britain Considered, 243. 

* Memorial of agents of Va., S. Car. and N. Car. to Board of Trade, Mar. 2, 
1770, C. O. 388:57, P.p. 47; Henry E. McCulloh, agent for N. Car., to Board of Trade, 
Apr. 18, 1769, C. O. 388:56, O.o. 37; forty-six merchants of Glasgow to Board of 
Trade, Mar. 20, 1770, C. O. 388:57, P.p. 54; forty merchants of Bristol to Board of 
Trade, Feb. 26, 1770, C. O. 388:57, P.p. 45; thirty-six signers, including the mayor, of 
the Hull memorial to Board of Trade, Feb. 21, 1770, C. O. 388:57, P.p. 45; thirteen 
cordage manufacturers of Bristol to Board of Trade, Feb. 27, 1770, C. O. 388:57, P.p. 
48; seventy-seven merchants of Liverpool to Board of Trade, Mar. 2, 1770, C. O. 
388:57, P.p. 49; twenty-eight merchants of Lancaster to Board of Trade, Mar. 1, 1770, 
C. O. 388:57, P.p. 50. 
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those dependent on it. The Hull petitioners not only believed 
that, to some of the colonies, the naval stores trade “affords 
almost the only means of making Returns to this Kingdom,” 
but also 


That the Importation of Tar from the American Colonies gave Rise to, 
and is the Sole Support of, the Manufacture of Pitch in this Kingdom, 
large Quantities whereof are made by some of your Memorialists and 
in many other Sea~Ports of Great Britain, more than sufficient to supply 
the whole Kingdom: That in carrying on the Manufacture of Pitch, 
which was formerly imported only from Sweden and other Foreign 
Countries in the East Sea, numerous and expensive Buildings and other 
Works have been erected, many poor Persons are constantly employed, 
valuable Utensils of British Manufacture made Use of, and upwards of 
three fourths of all the Tar, imported into this Port from America, con- 
sumed: All which Advantages . . . must be lost, in case the said 
Bounty shou'd be reduced or discontinued. 


The forty signers of the Bristol memorial had eight objec- 
tions to the proposed bounty reduction, the fourth of which 
stated that the colonial tar trade 


Employs great numbers of our Ships and Seamen, . . . is an Article of 
Freight, which may be at all times depended upon, .. . Employs great 
aaher of our People here, in manufacturing it into Pitch, Cordage, 
etc;...is a Commodity we cannot command within ourselves and which 
is at the same time absolutely essential to the Well Being & Security of 
these Kingdoms as a Commercial and Maritime Power. 


The bounties were not reduced. 


Worthy of mention in this connection is the relation be- 
tween colonial naval stores and the English slave trade. The 
slave trade was an important item of English commerce and 
fulfilled the tenets of mercantilism no less than the traffic in 
tobacco and pine resources. Edward Randolph as early as 
1699, and Frederick L. Olmsted as late as the eighteen- 
fifties, observed slaves preparing lightwood for the kilns in 
the southern pine forests.** Colonel Alexander Spotswood 
boasted that he bought 400 Blacks from the Royal African 
Company in the seventeen-twenties ‘to be used in the naval 
stores undertaking” in Virginia.** Knowing the significance 


* Randolph to Board of Trade, Mar. 16, 1699, Cal. St. P.. A. W. 1, 1699, p. 106; 
Sear L. Olmsted, A Journey in the Seaboard Slave Stafes (New York, 1856), 

* Spotswood to Board of Trade, Mar. 4, 1728, Bd. Tr. Papers, Plan. Gen., X, 
L.87, 1.88. 
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attached to the traffic in human flesh, Colonel Robert Johnson 
of South Carolina warned the Board of Trade in 1725, when 
the bounty system was a bone of contention, that slaves 
engaged in the manufacture of tar might be diverted to occu- 
pations injurious to England if the bounties were discon- 
tinued.” 

Thus, viewed in the light of prevailing economic concepts 
England's colonial naval stores policy was eminently success- 
ful. It freed the metropolis from dependence on Sweden for 
tar and pitch, effected a diminution in the flow of precious 
metals from England to the Baltic, enlarged the market for 
English manufactures, and gave an impulse to commerce. 
What the industrial and commercial interests of England lost 
by the failure of the northern colonies to manufacture tar and 
pitch, they recovered, with interest, by the success of the 
Carolinas. 

Valuable as it was in the eyes of the mercantilists, the 
trade in Carolina naval stores had its seamy side. Two 
aspects of the business were open to criticism. Carolina tar 
from the outset was alleged to be “‘ill prepared, generally foul, 
& not fitly Qualified for Cordage,’ and premium payments 
which mounted from £10,135 in 1715 to £52,011 in 1718, 
mostly for tar and pitch, were thought to be excessive.” The 
navy, from whose funds the premiums were paid, would have 
eliminated both evils by abolishing the bounties on colonial 
naval stores. But before this step could be taken the interests 
of the tar importers, ropemakers, planters and colonial agents 
had to be consulted. Their means of livelihood being at stake, 
of course they would not listen to such a proposal. A bitter 
dispute between the navy and the bounty proponents ensued, 
lasting from 1716 to 1729. Their battle ground was the office 
of the Board of Trade at Whitehall. 

Three fundamental questions concerning colonial naval 
stores were raised: Was plantation tar inferior to Swedish? 
Was the bounty of £4 a ton too much? Were the benefits 
derived from re-exporting colonial naval stores commensurate 
with their cost? Following two years of hearings on these 
questions, the Board of Trade concluded in 1719 that great 

*Johnson to Board of Trade, Jan. 12, 1725, ibid, X, L.58. 

*® Navy to Treasury, Jan. 15, 1725, ibid., X, L.61. R. G. Albion, Forests and Sea- 


power (Cambridge, Mass., 1926). Appendix B lists the annual sums expended for 
bounties on colonial ship materials from 1706 to 1776. 
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quantities of tar of ‘‘very ill quality” had been imported from 
America, that the premium was too high, and that it was not 
intended for naval stores re-exported to foreign parts. To 
correct these mischiefs, the Board offered the single expedi- 
ent of slicing off half the bounty on tar and pitch. If this were 
done, contended the trade committee, the quality of American 
tar would improve else it could not be profitably sold. Once 
improved it would command a higher market price, which 
would compensate for the premium loss. And the increased 
demand for better colonial tar would leave no surplus to be 
sold on the Continent.* 

This subtle proposal was promptly rejected and de- 
nounced by the proponents of the bounty, leaving everybody 
in an angry mood. Jeremiah Dummer lost his temper and 
“very much abused and insulted upon the Royal Exchange’”’ 
an importer of Baltic tar who had been too careless in airing 
his opinions.*” A member of the Navy Board accused the 
ropemakers, who sold cordage by weight, of upholding the 
quality of colonial tar because it was thicker and heavier than 
Baltic tar.** Other charges were recklessly hurled by both 
sides, and the controversy might really have become heated 
had not the Board of Trade finally suggested a compromise 
measure satisfactory to all: a stricter examination in the 
future of colonial naval stores before issuing a bounty certifi- 
cate to the importer, so as to exclude inferior tar. Parliament 
passed a law to this effect in 1719.” 

The inspection law failing to accomplish its purpose, the 
Navy Board demanded that the successful method of tar 
manufacture in Sweden be prescribed for the colonies. Parlia- 
ment complied by enacting the naval stores act of 1722,“ 
which stipulated inter alia that after September 29, 1724, no 
bounty would be paid on colonial tar except that made after 
the Swedish method, that is, from live, standing pines, barked 
except for a four-inch strip to a height of about eight feet 
from the root and left standing at least a year before being 


® Journals for the Commissioners of Trade and Plantations, 1714-1715 to 1718, 
Pp. i 206, 207, 209, 213-238; ibid., 1718-1722, pp. 16-18,20-25, 27, 45, 46, 94, 102, 
164, ; 

*° Ibid., 1718-1722, p. 21. 

* Ibid., 1718-1722, p. 22. 

“5 George I, c. 11. 

“Navy to Treasury, Jan. 15, 1725, Bd. Tr. Papers, Plan. Gen. X, L.61; 8 
George I, c. 12, Nos. 1, 4. 
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felled and cut into billets for burning in the kilns. This was a 
radical departure from the mode in America where tar was 
extracted almost entirely from fallen trees and pine knots, or 
““lightwood.”’ 


Seeing their ruin in the enforcement of this measure, per- 
sons interested in colonial naval stores earnestly endeavored 
between 1722 and 1725 to have it repealed. The Board of 
trade received petitions from merchants stating that the 
Swedish method would not work in America. London rope- 
makers and shipwrights certified that colonial tar was good. 
Robert Johnson and Alexander Spotswood, ex-governors of 
South Carolina and Virginia, and other residents of the 
southern colonies appeared personally before the Board to 
testify that many trials of making “Swedish” tar from stand- 
ing trees in the longleaf region had been abortive. They also 
stressed the fact that not a single barrel of “green” tar had 
arrived from America in three years, even though Virginia 
had offered an additional premium of 2s. a barrel on tar made 
in the approved manner. Speaking in behalf of the merchant- 
importers and planters, Colonel Johnson demanded repeal of 
the act of 1722, repeating that the process of barking the 
Pinus sylvestris of Finland could not be successfully em- 
ployed in the Carolinas. And he declared that “it would be 
impossible to carry on that trade any longer’ unless parlia- 
ment offered a minimum premium of £3 a ton on “common” 
tar. Lastly he warned his listeners that England would be 
unwise to abandon an industry that sustained plantations, 
employed slaves, supported navigation, and furnished a nur- 
sery for seamen.” 

The Board of Trade presented Johnson's case to the navy 
officials, who ignored every aspect of this business except 
fabulous premiums and “hot” tar. They resolutely clung to 
their demand for the Swedish tar method, asserting that there 
had been no ‘‘Sollicitous Tryall of it.” On tar made from 

“ Jour. Com. Tr. and Plan., 1722-1723 to 1728, pp. 139-142, 145; Archibald Cum- 
ings to Board of Trade, Nov. 17, 1722, Bd. Tr. Papers, Plan. Gen., X, L.49; memorial 
to Board of Trade signed by twenty merchants, May 24, 1723, ibid., X, L.44; petition 
signed by forty-seven merchants sent to Board of Trade by Treasury, Dec. 14, 1724, 
ibid., X, L.54; certificates from ten shipwrights and ropemakers and four East India 
merchants to Board of Trade, Dec. 9, 1724, ibid., X, L.55; deposition of Edward Hext, 
Dec. 18, 1724, ibid., X, L.56; Johnson's “reasons humbly offered for continuing 


the Bounty given by Parliament on Pitch, tar, etc., and the impracticability of Geo. 8,” 
Jan. 12, 1725, ibid., X, L.58. 
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green trees the navy proposed a bounty of £3 a ton and 
removal of the duty of 7s. 6d. a last; and on common tar, 30s. 
a ton for three years or ‘‘till the expiration of a Competent 
time for the Tryall of making it from prepared Tees,” 
The merchants would not listen to this offer, and the navy 
would not consent to a premium of £3 a ton on common tar.“ 
Consequently the Board of Trade had nothing at all to sug- 
gest to Parliament on the expiration of the bounty act, January 
ie Wess 

Tar and pitch imports from the colonies dropped more 
than sixty per cent three years after the suspension of bounty 
payments, indicating that the planters were turning to other 
pursuits. Joshua Gee states in his fine work, The Frade and 
Navigation of Great Britain Considered (1729), that no 
sooner did the bounty system lapse than the importation of 
naval stores from Russia, Sweden and Norway was resumed, 
owing to their specially built ships and cheap freight rates.*° 
England had no hankering for another such tar crisis as that 
of 1702-1703, nor did she care to lose a trade so manifestly 
advantageous. The bounty system was restored in 1729,“ 

The act of 1729 was designed to eliminate the abuses of 
which the navy had previously grumbled. To insure ‘‘the 
better making cool and good Tar fit for cordage . . . the last 
half part of every Kiln of Tar when drawn shall! be made into 
Pitch.”” To cut down the outlay for premiums the bounty on 
common tar was reduced to £2 4s. and on pitch to £1. Tar 
made according to the specifications of the act of 1722 was 
entitled to the original bounty of £4 a ton. It was not unlawful 
to re-export naval stores, but any ‘‘such naval stores imported 
shall repay those premiums when re-exported.” 

In spite of the revised law the old grievances were never 
greatly mitigated. Until the end of the age of wooden ships 
Carolina tar was reputed to have a burning quality that con- 
sumed the ropes and a generous admixture of sand and 
chips.“ A group of London merchants petitioned the Board 


* Navy to Board of Trade, inclosing copy of a letter from Navy to Admiralty, 
Jan. 15, 1725, ibid, X, L.61. 
* Gee, The Trade and Navigation of Great Brifain Considered, 243. 
ial red asian Annals of Commerce, III, 145. 
Hugh Williamson, The History of North Carolina, 2 vols. (Philadelphia, 
1812), II, 313-215. Williamson states that the tar burner in Carolina “performs every 
operation in the most hasty and slovenly manner. He works now as he formerly did, 
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of Trade in 1769 to drop green tar from the bounty list, “there 
being little or no tar of such quality imported or used in the 
Manufactures of this Kingdom.’ Bounty disbursements, 
though not again reaching the staggering sum paid out in 
1718, continued to make a sizeable dent in the funds allotted 
to the navy. In the score of years following 1730 premiums 
on all colonial ship materials averaged each year about 
£17,000; during the fifties, almost £24,000; and from the 
Treaty of Paris (1763) to the Declaration of Independence, 
slightly less than £34,000.°° These sums, largely expended for 
resinous products, indicate what English taxpayers sacrificed 
for the mercantilistic benefits of this undertaking. Incidentally 
they furnish a fairly reliable index to the continuous expan- 


sion of the naval stores industry in the Carolinas between 
1730 and 1776. 


when there was a bounty on tar; a bounty that respected the number of barrels, not 
the quality of the tar. His kiln is usually built upon light sandy land. The builder will 
not line the trench with mortar, that conveys the tar to the external cistern. And the 
cistern itself, instead of being a tight wooden vessel, is nothing more than a large hole 
dug in the sandy ground ... Carolina tar, by obstinate perseverance in bad habits, is 
more than half of it lost.” 

“London merchants to Board of Trade, Apr. 7, 1769, Board of Trade Journal 
(Pennsylvania Historical Society), LXXVII, 74. 
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The Southern Element in the Leadership 
of the Old Northwest 


By Joun D. BARNHART 


The poorer settlers of southern Illinois were called ‘“Suck- 
ers,” because they had been stripped from the parent stem 
and cast off by the wealthier people of the South as the 
sprouts that grew from the tobacco plants were cut off and 
thrown away.’ This explanation of the term's origin, whether 
or not true, embodies the generally accepted idea that much 
of the population of Illinois, in the earlier years, came from 
the poorer people of the South. The equally lowly character 
of the term “Hoosier,” when first used, is indicative of a 
somewhat similar origin of the people of Indiana.? But the 
contribution of the South to the Old Northwest was not con- 
fined to the poorer citizens. Representatives of established 
families, men of some wealth, education, and achievement 
also crossed the Ohio river to take part in the founding of a 
new society. From these and the more able of the masses 
came the southern element in the leadership of the Old North- 
west. 

The nativity of the leaders of a people indicates in 
some measure the size and direction of population movements 
and the extent of the areas affected. A more important phase 
is that concerned with the migration of ideas, customs, and 
institutions. To what extent were the political practices and 
thought, the legal and governmental institutions, the religious 
organizations and spiritual manifestations, the concepts of 
education, and the social customs and ceremonies imported 
by these leaders from the South? 

While only a beginning can be made in answering this 
question, it is permissible to point out that the Old Northwest 
offers an exceptionally fine opportunity to study the compara- 
tive social systems as they were carried into the area by the 

‘Thomas Ford, A History of Illinois, from its commencement as a state in 1818 
to 1847 (Chicago, 1854), 68. 


*Jacob P. Dunn, “Origin of the Word Hoosier,” in Indiana Quarterly Magazine 
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settlers from the older sections and from foreign nations, the 
impact of these systems, and the development of a new social 
order. When such a comprehensive study has been com- 
pleted, the frontier thesis of Frederick Jackson Turner can 
be more adequately appraised. In the meantime, it is to be 
noted that an investigation of the southern element is not 
contrary to the theory of the frontier; it may serve to furnish 
a part of that background which may illuminate its validity or 
illustrate the points at which it needs to be amended. 

A rough idea of the migration of an individual may be 
gained from a knowledge of the place of birth and final 
settlement. Other facts, however, may be of equal or greater 
importance when the transference of customs and institutions 
is being considered. The social background of an immigrant 
may be revealed by his nativity, but the region in which the 
period of youth was passed, the source of his education, and 
the woman he chose to be his wife may be more important. 
An illustration will serve to clarify this point. 

John Reynolds, who became governor of Illinois, was 
born in Pennsylvania of Irish parents. The family moved 
to Knox county, Tennessee, the year of his birth, and twelve 
years later to Illinois. When a young man he returned to 
Knoxville where he attended college and studied law. Later 
he married a beautiful French Creole. It is not surprising 
that he was on good terms with most of the people to be 
found in early Illinois. To classify him as a Pennsylvanian 
would be to ignore his experiences in the South and the influ- 
ence of the frontier society in which he lived. His family was 
a part of the migration of people into the South and from 
there into the Old Northwest. It is interesting that his father 
was an ardent admirer of Thomas Jefferson, and the gov- 
ernor a steadfast follower of Jackson in the twenties and 
thirties, but an anti-Douglas Democrat in the fifties.’ 

Reynold’s attachment to the South raises the question of 
the nature of the southern influence. A brief description of 
the different kinds of emigrants who left it may simplify the 
problem. The South was not unified, but was divided into 


*John Reynolds, My Own Times: Embracing also the History of My Life (Chi- 
cago, 1879), 2-3, 67-76, 80, ef passim; John Reynolds, The Pioneer History of Illinois 
... fo the Year 1818 . . . (Chicago, 1887), 297-300; James G. Randall, “John Rey- 
es in The Dictionary of American Biography (New York, 1928-), XV (1934), 

19-520. 
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various geographic provinces in which there were different 
cultural patterns. The seaboard or lowland South was the 
home of the plantation, whose more or less cultured master 
possessed a pride of lineage, a sense of mastery, a sensitive- 
ness of honor, a feeling of responsibility for the defenseless 
and the less fortunate, a fondness for politics, a scorn of 
manual labor, and traditions of hospitality and aristrocracy. 
Only a few representatives of this class came to the Old 
Northwest, among whom may be mentioned Charles Willing 
Byrd,’ William Henry Harrison,” Edward Coles,’ and the 
father of Edward and George Cary Eggleston.’ The ideal 
of the southern gentlemen was hardly achieved by any of 
these, although George Cary Eggleston inherited the family’s 
Virginia plantation and lived the part until interrupted by the 
Civil War. He described his father as ‘‘a Virginian of stern- 
est virtue in all that touched upon honor in conduct’’ and one 
who regarded “all tale bearing as unutterly mean and un- 
worthy of ‘a gentleman’s son,” and one for whom that appeal 
to the law of noblesse oblige was always the final resort of 
instruction.” The hospitality extended by the numerous 
family of William Henry Harrison on his large estate at 
North Bend, the care exercised for his former slaves by 
Edward Coles, and the pride of lineage of the family of 
Ninian Edwards” may be mentioned as indications that the 
ideals of the planter class were not without influence north 
of the Ohio. Their effect may also be noted in the lives of 
such men as Nathaniel Massie," Thomas Worthington,” and 

‘Ulrich B. Phillips, Life and Labor in the Old South (Boston, 1929); Frederick 
. Turner, Rise of the New West, 1819-1829 (New York, 1906), 45-66; Frederick J. 
urner, The United States, 1830-1850 (New York, 1935), 144-209. 
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Thomas Posey.'* The emphasis upon politics as a public serv- 
ice may have been in part due to this influence. The unfavor- 
able environment of a more northerly frontier society was 
probably responsible for the failure of these characteristics 
to develop more completely. 

The upland South was largely a nonslaveholding 
pioneer society, a mixture of Scotch-Irish, German, and 
English immigrants and their descendants who had developed 
a self-sufficing life and had already learned the ways of the 
forest and the frontier. They were intensely democratic and 
individualistic, emotional in their religion, and antagonistic 
to slavery. They were closely related to the people of the 
Middle States, and it is impossible to distinguish the two 
entirely."* The group that had passed through the southern 
highlands furnished many of the unsung heroes of pioneer 
days and many of the county and other local leaders whose 
names are recorded only in local histories. Although many 
died undistinguished, this was not the fate of Abraham 
Lincoln, the most famous representative of this class." 

Between the planters and the uplanders was a yoeman 
class that should not be confused with either. It was com- 
posed of sturdy farmers, who worked in the fields, many of 
whom were opposed to the expansion of slavery in the Pied- 
mont and the Valley. They were not without property, and 
often in their new homes in the free states revealed tendencies 
to adopt some of the characteristics of the planter class.‘ 
Their contribution to the leadership of the Old Northwest 
may be illustrated by recalling to mind such men as Levi 
Coffin,” Quaker and reputed president of the underground 
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railroad, Shadrach Bond,” first governor of the state of Illi- 
nois, and William Allen,”* James Noble,” and Jesse Thomas,” 
United States senators from Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. 

Beyond the mountains in the Blue Grass basin a new 
aristocracy was forming, and here and in the surrounding 
hilly regions were variations of the self-sufficiency of the 
uplands and the yeomanry of the Piedmont. And all along 
the Ohio river as along the Pennsylvania line was a border 
area characterized as an intermediate zone which contained 
a large element from the North. From this trans-Appalachian 
area the northward migration of Kentuckians was very im- 
portant, evidence of which may be found in the fact that the 
state of Illinois has been governed by the natives of Kentucky 
more than by its own sons.” A picturesque example of this 
migration was Carter Henry Harrison, mayor of Chicago, 
whose carelessly worn black felt hat and fine Kentucky mare 
which he rode like “‘a marshall of the empire’ were constant 
reminders of the fact that he had once been a Kentucky 
planter.** Earlier examples are found in Nathaniel Pope, 
Daniel P. Cook, and Thomas Corwin. 

In addition to these differences, which roughly correspond 
to the geographic provinces, there were others based upon 
religious and political views. Various religious denominations 
were represented, especially Baptists, Methodists, and Pres- 
byterians. Politically, there were Jeffersonians, Democrats, 
Whigs, and later, Free-Soilers, Abolitionists, and Republi- 
cans. Among the others were occasional scholars, teachers, 
and writers. 

Obviously then, it is useless to look for a single type of 
southern leader in the Old Northwest, or to visualize the 
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southern element in terms of the plantation South. Although 
the types shade so gradually into one another that it is often 
difficult to classify an individual, it is possible to suggest that 
there were three main groups, those coming from the planter 
families, the sturdy farmers of the Piedmont and Valley and 
the representatives of that throng of pioneers moving along 
the upland, and finally, the modifications of these types who 
were born in early Kentucky and Tennessee. 

The influence of these leaders in shaping the civilization 
of the Old Northwest was of marked importance, although 
not of equal significance in all fields. Like the planters of the 
South, the southern element was vitally interested in govern- 
ment. This tendency increased as a result of their efforts to 
establish north of the Ohio the social order to which they had 
been accustomed. The triumph of Jeffersonian Democracy 
and individualism over the Federalism of Governor St. Clair 
was the first result of their activity.** This achievement was 
made secure in the constitution of the state of Ohio by the 
southern group that controlled the convention.” The new 
territory of Indiana did not pass through a period of Federal- 
ist control.” Its governors were Virginians, and a majority 
of its judges were from the South. hen a legislature was 
formed, six out of seven members of the lower house were 
from Virginia and Maryland. The Council was more cosmo- 
politan, but it soon came to have a majority of members from 
the South. Although not all were native southerners it seems 

* Randolph C. Downs, Frontier Ohio, 1788-1803, Ohio State Archaeological 
and Historical Society, Collections, II] (Columbus, 1935), 201-252; Robert E. Chad- 
dock, “Ohio before 1850, A Study of the Early Influence of Pennsylvania and South- 
ern Populations in Ohio,” in Columbia University Studies in History, Economics and 
Public Law, XXXI (1908), No. 2, pp. 47-77; Eugene H. Roseboom and Francis P. 
Weisenburger, A History of Ohio (New York, 1934), 102-111; Massie, Nathaniel 
Massie, 66-92; Sears, ““The Public Career of Thomas Worthington,’ 38-70; William 


E. Gilmore, Life of Edward Tiffin, First Governor of Ohio (Chillicothe, 1897), 17-87; 
Beverley W. Bond, The Civilization of the Old Northwest (New York, 1934), 89-148. 

Isaac F. Patterson (ed.), The Constitutions of Ohio... (Cleveland, 1912), 
71-72, gives a list of the members. Biographical items have been collected from widely 
scattered material including county and state histories, family records, and biographi- 
cal works. A record of twenty-five of the thirty-five members was located. Of these, 
eleven were born in the South and five others came to the Northwest territory from 
the South, while nine had not lived in that section. Six of the latter came from New 
England, two from abroad, and one from the Middle States. “Mike” Baldwin, of the 
New England group co-operated with the southerners. This was also true of others. 

* Jacob P. Dunn, Indiana, A Redemption from Slavery (Boston, 1888), 294-416; 
Bond, Civilization of the Old Northwest, 149-183. 
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that the controlling element was southern.” These leaders 
proceeded further with the establishment of their own social 
order. They endeavored to secure the modification of the 
Ordinance of 1787 in order to permit the establishment of 
slavery. Failing in this they enacted territorial laws legaliz- 
ing a system of servitude resembling the slavery to which they 
had been accustomed. 

It was not long before two divergent groups appeared 
among the southern emigrants both of whom had in mind 
the formation of different social orders. The group in power 
wished to legalize the holding of slaves already in the terri- 
tory, which were not confined to the French, and to attract 
slave owners of the South who were moving to Missouri or 
stopping in Kentucky. In contrast to this group were the 
small farmers, Quakers, and other newcomers from the South 
who had moved in order to escape the encroachment of 
slavery and who were now called upon to defend their new 
homes from the same danger. Eventually this latter group 
won with the aid of settlers from the East and Northeast.” 
This victory was written into the constitution of Indiana in a 
convention containing a large southern contingent.” The 
people of Illinois continued under the system worked out 
while they were a part of Indiana territory. The final contest 
came after the establishment of the state government, when 
an effort was made to call a constitutional convention in 1824. 

In the meantime and for many years that were to come, 
these leaders and other settlers from the South went on living 
as they were accustomed, establishing their churches, schools, 
and other social customs and institutions. In the field of 
politics this included the formation of a system of local gov- 
ernment in which the influence of the southern county was 

* Clarence E. Carter (ed.), The Territorial Papers of the United States (Wash- 
ington, 1934-), I, 12-13, gives the names of the governors, secretary, and judges; 
Louis B. Ewbank and Dorothy L. Ricker (eds.), The Laws of Indiana Territory, 
1809-1816, Indiana Historical Bureau, Collections, XX (Indianapolis, 1934), 817-830, 
gives a roster of territorial officers, delegates to Congress, and members of the terri- 
torial assemblies. Biographical data have been collected from scattered material. 
Philbrick (ed.), Laws of Indiana Territory, 1801-1809, passim, especially the notes, 
gives much information of this type. 

* Dunn, Indiana, 423-431. 

* A record of twenty-three of the forty-three members of the convention has 
been found. Sixteen of the twenty-three were natives or former residents of the 
South. “Members of the Indiana Constitutional Convention of 1816," in Indiana 


Magazine of History, XXVI (1930), 147-151. Very little has been added to the 
information contained in this article. 
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very marked.” The legal and judicial systems of Indiana and 
Illinois territories were also patterned to a considerable de- 
gree on the laws and courts of the southern states,” while 
the constitutions of Ohio and Indiana bore much resemblance 
to those of Tennessee and Kentucky.” Governor Reynolds 
states that the stump speech was brought in from Kentucky.“ 
The adoption of the political philosophy of Thomas Jefferson, 
and of the more extreme democracy of the Jacksonian move- 
ment was promoted by the southern element.™ 

The continuance of this influence in politics is indicated by 
the choice of men from the South to fill the important offices 
of the states to the north of the Ohio. Ninian Edwards, a 
Virginian and territorial governor of Illinois, was followed 
by a long line of state executives who were generally of 
southern nativity. This was true until near the end of the 
century, except for fifteen years before the Civil War.” 
United States senators from Ohio were natives of the South 
more than half the time before 1849, while all but two of 
those from Illinois were from the South.** After St. Clair’s 
overthrow southern leaders were in control of the territories 
and states north of the Ohio much of the time, while the 
actions of Vallandigham” and William Allen** of Ohio indi- 


ent Bryce, The American Commonwealth, 2 vols. (New York, 1922), 
I, 596-600; John A. Fairlie, Town and County Government in Illinois (A Report of 
the Joint Legislative Committee of the 47th General Assembly, Springfield, 1913), 
II, 26-35; Albert Shaw, Local Government in Illinois (Johns Hopkins University 
Studies in Historical and Political Science, I, No. 3, Baltimore, 1883), 1-19; Edward 
W. Bemis, Local Government in Michigan and the Northwest (Johns Hopkins 
University Studies in Historical and Political Science, I, No. 5, Baltimore, 1883), 1-25. 

* Philbrick (ed.), Laws of Indiana Territory, 1801-1809, cix-cxxxiii. 

? William T. Utter, “Ohio Politics and Politicians, 1802-1815" (unpublished 
Ph.D. thesis, University of Chicago, 1929), 1-25; Bond, Civilization of the Old 
Northwest, 127; Francis N. Thorpe (comp.), Federal and State Constitutions .. . 
and Other Organic Laws ... the United States . ..7 vols. (Washington, 1909), 
VI, 3414-3425, II, 1057-1073, III, 1277-1292; Patterson (ed.), The Constitution of 
Ohio, 73-97. 

™ Reynolds, My Own Times, 163, 187. 


* William H. Venable, Beginnings of Literary Culture in the Ohio Valley 
(Cincinnati, 1891), 161-162. The references cited ante, n. 24, and Utter, “Ohio Poli- 
tics and Politicians, 1802-1815," 1-25, give much evidence on the importance of 
Jeffersonian views in Ohio. Bond, Civilization of the Old Northwest, 144-147, 179, 
519; Turner, The United States, 14-38. 

* State of Illinois, Blue Book, 1927-1928, 770. 

* Biographical Directory of the American Congress, 1774-1927, passim. 

* Elbert J. Benton, The Movement for Peace Without a Victory During the 
1918) War, in Western Reserve Historical Society, Collections, No. 99 (Cleveland, 

18). 
* McGrane, William Allen, 144-187. 
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cate that some of them possessed ideas that could not be 
surrendered with ease. 

Another field in which the influence of the southern lead- 
ers and their followers was quite significant was that of re- 
ligion. Not only were the important churches carried into 
the area largely by ministers from the South, but their organi- 
zations, methods, and spiritual life had been affected by the 
South, especially the upland region. 

As a result of the American Revolution the Methodist 
church found its first large field of service among the poorer 
classes of the South.** Even more important was the task of 
serving the new frontiers beyond the Appalachians. This 
work was undertaken by the Western Conference during the 
years from 1800 to 1811. Its field extended at one time to 
the western bank of the Mississippi river and from Detroit 
to New Orleans. Certain interesting facts have been ex- 
tracted from its Journal.*° About three-fourths of the preach- 
ers began their work in the South or were working in that 
area in 1800. Although over half of them continued to work 
in the South, fifty-three or twenty-seven per cent were sent 
into the Old Northwest to carry on the work of the church 
there. Less than one-fourth of its members began to preach 
north of the Ohio river, and about half of these were sent into 
the South during these years. Some of the ministers were 
moved from north to south or from south to north two or 
more times. Altogether, about seven-eighths of its members 
preached a part of the time in the South, and probably three- 
fourths were of southern antecedents. A typical Methodist 
minister in the Old Northwest was John Sale. Born a Vir- 
ginian, he was admitted to the ministry on trial and assigned 
to a North Carolina circuit in 1796. After three years in 
that state, he was sent to the Holston region, and four years 
later to the Scioto circuit in Ohio. He soon became a presid- 
ing elder, in which capacity he directed the work in the Old 
Northwest, until its expansion required further division and 
additional directors.** Not only was the conference largely 


* Note the statistics of membership given in Minutes of the Annual Conferences 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 1773-1828 (New York, 1840), I, 5-16, ef passim; 
and Journal of Rev. Francis Asbury, Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
3 vols. (New York, 1852). 

” William W. Sweet (ed.). The Rise of Methodism in the West: Being the 
Journal of the Western Conference, 1800-18¥1 (New York, 1920), 71-207. 

“ Minutes of the Annual Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, I, 572, 
et passim. 
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southern in membership but the most fruitful recruiting 
ground for new preachers, especially in its earlier years, 
seems to have been the mountain regions of Kentucky and 
Tennessee, while annual meetings brought many of the minis-~ 
ters together for a few days of intimate association. If the 
people of the South had any peculiar culture, this organiza- 
tion must have been a very efficient instrument in transferring 
it north of the Ohio. 


The Baptist church, likewise, found many of its leaders 
in the Ohio valley among the southern immigrants. Some 
were antislavery in sentiment, as the Friends of Humanity, 
while the antimission Baptists were particularly strong along 
the southern frontier.” Presbyterianism was brought into the 
West in part by the Scotch-Irish who have long been con- 
sidered an important element in the movement through the 
mountains. The Cumberland Presbyterian church was an 
outgrowth of the contact of that church with the southern 
frontier. The number of Quakers in the Old Northwest is 
very closely related to the effort of members of this faith to 
escape the spread of slavery.” 

The most important influence on the religious life of the 
Old Northwest was the Great Revival.“* Beginning in the 
Cane Ridge region of Kentucky among the Presbyterians, 
Baptists, and Methodists, it spread over all the West, carry- 
ing with it the camp meeting, and the peculiar convulsive and 
involuntary physical manifestations so characteristic of these 
meetings. Evangelism was not new to these churches, but 
this phase of their activity became more pronounced. It con- 
tributed to the numerical superiority of these denominations 
in the Northwest. 


The ministers of these churches were often uneducated 
and uncultured men. The Journal of the Western Conference 
of the Methodist church contains the following comment 
about one of its preachers in the Old Northwest: “A man of 
but little education and small abilities, but is said to be pious, 

“ William W. Sweet, Religion on the Frontier, The Baptists, 1783-1830 (New 
York, 1931), 18-35, 58-101; Reynolds, My Own Times, 123-126. 


* Stephen B. Weeks, Southern Quakers and Slavery . .., in Johns Hopkins 
ion Studies in Historical and Political Science, Extra Vol. XV_ (Baltimore, 
1896). 


“ Catherine C. Cleveland, The Great Revival in the West, 1797-1805 (Chicago, 
1916). 
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zealous, and useful.’ Of another it records, ‘‘of small gifts, 
and eliterate [sic]; but was useful and much esteemed in his 
neighborhood.’’** Ministers of this type understood the fron- 
tiersmen, and were in turn understood by them. Some of 
them were self-supporting, while others labored for pitifully 
small salaries. It is not surprising that a church led by 
preachers of slight education should have been democratic 
in doctrine, or that the establishment of an educated ministry 
should have been delayed. 

Other features of the social structure of the early North~ 
west were likewise constructed from the previous experience. 
of the settlers. Customs and institutions of the lowland and 
upland South were reproduced by the new society. The in- 
dividualistic system at education that had been developed in 
the rural and aristocratic society of the South, was sending 
into the Old Northwest a few well-educated, a larger number 
of practically trained, and great masses of slightly educated 
or positively illiterate people. It was only natural that it 
should be the prevalent concept until the superior system of 
tax supported schools displaced it. In the meantime, informal 
education was very important and in this the family played a 
large réle, while academies and colleges were established for 
such higher learning as seemed desirable to the individual.‘ 

The amusements of this frontier society were largely 
those of the upland South to which the immigrants of the 
Middle States made a large contribution. House raisings, 
corn huskings, shooting matches, dancing, wrestling, racing, 
running for the bottle at weddings, barring out the master 
by scholars who wished to make sure of their vacation, were 
customs of the upland South. At many of these affairs drink- 
ing was all too prevalent, and stories of Revolutionary days 
in North Carolina and of the exploits of Kentucky boatmen 
were told. Probably a touch of the lowland South was carried 
over in the popularity of horse racing. Both leaders and 


“ Sweet, Rise of Methodism in the West, 84. 

* Ibid., 85. 

“Turner, Rise of the New West, 107-108; Venable, Beginnings of Literary 
Culture in the Ohio Valley, 161-192; W. Ross Dunn, “Education in Territorial 
Ohio,” in Ohio Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, XXXV_ (Columbus, 
1926), 332-379; D. C. Shilling, ‘Pioneer Schools and School Masters,” in the 
Ohio Archaelogical and Historical Quarterly, XXV (Columbus, 1916), 36-51; 
W. W. Boyd, “Secondary Education in Ohio Previous to the Year 1840,” in Ohio 
Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, XXV, 118-134. 
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people knew how to enjoy life under primitive conditions, 
and the successful leader was expected to take part in both 
work and frolic.“ 

Another phase of the social structure is pictured in the 
laws of Indiana territory concerning servitude. Negroes and 
mulattoes who came into the territory under contract were 
compelled to perform such contract specifically, and the 
benefits were assignable if the servant freely consented 
thereto in the presence of a justice of the peace. If under 
fifteen years of age and owing service as slaves in other 
states or territories, they might be held to labor in Indiana 
territory until thirty-five if males, and thirty-two if females. 
If over fifteen they must be taken before a clerk of the court 
and registered, the terms of their service agreed upon, and 
bond given by the master that they should not become public 
charges. The master might remove them from the territory 
if they refused to bind themselves. The children of a parent 
bound to service were likewise bound. Slaves who wandered 
from home or held meetings without authorization were sub- 
ject to punishment, as were those who harbored them. “Such 
provisions are intelligible in states of the lower South with 
great populations of blacks, but were imitations, quite un- 
responsive to local conditions in the territory, which in 1800, 
according to the census, contained only one hundred and 
thirty-five slaves.’*® The fact that this system of servitude 
was established in an unfriendly natural environment made it 
easier for the representatives of the upland South to strike it 
down in Indiana, and to prevent it from becoming a reality 
in Illinois. 

The failure of this system of servitude to survive illus- 
trates the fact that the influence of the southern element in 
the leadership of the Old Northwest cannot be understood in 
terms of the plantation South. Members of planter families 
established some features of the political and social order 
in which they were reared, while leaders of the upland South 
struggled to form the social order along the lines to which 
they were accustomed. Being much more numerous, the vic- 
tory was theirs, and in harmony with frontier conditions the 
new social structure was individualistic and democratic. 


* Reynolds, My Own Times, 8-9, 40-44, 52-53; Robert W. Patterson, Early 
Society in Southern Illinois (Chicago, 1881). 

* Philbrick (ed.), Laws of Indiana Territory, 1801-1809, cxxxili-cxxxix, 42-46, 
136-139, 203-204. 


Thirty Years of a Mississippi Plantation: 
Charles Whitmore of “Montpelier” 


By Mack SwEARINGEN 


The value of plantation diaries and journals for the study 
of the economic and social history of the South has been rec- 
ognized by students of history since the turn of the century. 
A few such records have been published in documentary 
form; many others have been reduced to monographic status. 
It is the purpose of this study to analyze the daybook of a 
transplanted Englishman who established ‘‘Montpelier’’ plan- 
tation three miles from Natchez a decade after the admission 
of Mississippi into the Union. 

Charles Whitmore, master of ‘Montpelier,’ was born on 
December 20, 1789, apparently in Gloucestershire, the old 
Marcher county on the Welsh border. The Whitmores were 
a ‘county family,” manorial landlords, lusty members of the 
British squirearchy in the golden age of squires before the 
Reform Bill. The head oF the family, Thomas Charleton 
Whitmore, was younger than Charles by nine years, and it 
was he who occupied Apley Park, the ancestral home at 
Stockton village in the neighboring county of Salop. The hall 
at Apley was a huge, massive structure which frowned on the 
countryside in the same forbidding fashion as did most of the 
gloomy manorial castles in which the pride of England then 
lived. 

Charles seems to have spent much of his time at Apley, 
but he was a member of the cadet branch of the family and 
their seat was near Cheltenham in Gloucestershire. Though 
members of this junior branch owned extensive property they 
apparently could not boast of a gloomy and impressive manor 
house in which they could billet whole generations of the clan. 
At any rate, Charles, who was a younger son, left Gloucester- 
shire in 1818 and went to Liverpool where he entered the 
service of Thomas B. Barclay and Company as a clerk. There 
on September 1, 1826, he married Miss Elizabeth Lyon who 


*A paper read before the history division of the Southwestern Social Science 
Association, Oklahoma City, April 19, 1935. 
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was connected with a very old and honored family in Eng- 
land, one of whom is now the Duchess of York. 

It must have been about this time that the head of the 
junior Whitmores died and the Gloucestershire property was 
divided among the heirs. Charles Whitmore used the profits 
from his share for his migration to and settlement in America. 
Just when he came over he nowhere says, but he does give the 
date of his settlement at ‘Montpelier’ as April 7, 1828. In 
the winter of 1834 he began to keep an accurate record of 
activities on his plantation. This record which he calls his 
“Agricultural Journal and General Memorandum’ continues 
until 1864.” In many respects it is much like all other such 
documents. It seems to have been written originally on sepa- 
rate sheets and then bound and rebound from time to time to 
include the latest records. This is apparent from the fact that 
the type of paper changes every now and again, and that odd 
sheets are bound in all through the book. The binding is of 
ordinary boards, and the paper is of regular foolscap size, 
eight by thirteen. A few pages were stitched in before the 
title page and on these are a few newspaper clippin ve a 
drawing of an eclipse, and a list of correspondence from 
30, 1853, to December 21, 1854. Immediately following the 
title page are three which were originally left blank but which 
now contain tax returns for the years 1848 and 1854-1862, 
and also a list of abnormal temperatures and other climatic 
phenomena from November 20, 1841, to July 3, 1863. The 
book is enlivened throughout by drawings of eclipses, comets, 
members of the family, animals, farm implements, and the 
like. Plots, plans, and diagrams are often used to clarify what 
is written. 

The first proper plantation entry in chronological order is 
“The Distribution of Winter Clothing for 1834,” and the last 
entry is dated June 6, 1864.. Between these dates the only 
part missing is a small section cut out by a female descendant 
to prove her right to membership in the United Daughters of 
the Confederacy. The deleted section destroys the entries 
from November 27, 1862, to December 22 of the same year, 
and. from January 25 to 27, 1863.° 


* This plantation journal was presented to the writer by one of his students at 
Tulane University, Miss Mary Pendleton Febiger, a great granddaughter of Charles 
Whitmore. 

* Apparently there was only one entry between January 25 and 27, and this 
was the account of enlistment. It is impossible to determine how many entries were 
on the reverse side in the period from November 27 to December 22. 
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Any such record of plantation life would be important for 
historians today because there is still much to learn about 
southern plantation economy, but there are several points of 
especial interest about Charles Whitmore and “Montpelier.” 
To begin with, he was by birth and training a member of the 
English landed gentry after whose style of life southerners 
consciously modeled their own lives. As a gentleman born 
and bred, he did not have to work up to his position in the top 
social stratum of southern society. Members of his family 
were manorial aristocrats and landlords in England; in Miss- 
issippi, therefore, he was spared the arduous struggle by 
which his neighbors had raised themselves from upcountry 
farmers to the level of feudal lords. He was furthermore an 
educated man who went at the business of farming with intel- 
ligence. This is a fact of significance, and with it this study 
is especially concerned. 

It has been repeated ad nauseam that the old agricultural 
economy of the Coith was backward and unscientific. Of 
recent years it has become steadily more apparent that this 
accusation is unjust. That the bulk of southern farmers were 
unlettered and cultivated their land wastefully and stupidly is 
probably true, but there were many leaders among the agri- 
culturists of the South who were not guilty of unenlightened 
methods or attitudes. These leaders realized the importance 
of agriculture to the South and applied themselves to its study 
with energy and good sense. While many farmers in the cot- 
ton country were wallowing in ignorance and probably de- 
stroying the birthright of their children, there were others 
who made contributions to agricultural science that were in 
all likelihood equal to similar contributions made by agricul- 
turists of the other sections. Among these one thinks of 
George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, Edmund Ruffin, 
Thomas Affleck, and B. L. C. Wailes. 

In addition to these leaders—experimenters and inno- 
vators—there were also many planters who were intelligent 
and businesslike even though they did not blaze new trails. It 
is to this class, rather than to that of the great leaders, that 
Whitmore belongs. He made no startling contributions or 
discoveries and his name was not known far and wide, but his 
methods were scientific, businesslike, and successful. He 
belongs to the important and probably large group of practic- 
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ing agriculturists who are clearly slandered when the charge 
of backwardness is hurled. Any historian of the South has 
available for study plantation journals or diaries carefully 
edited and printed. It is fair to assume that only the best 
planters kept journals and diaries and that these do not there- 
fore give any true picture of the average or mean type, but it 
is nevertheless worth emphasizing that no one can read any 
number of such documents and still believe that waste, stupid- 
ity, and medievalism were the chief characteristics of southern 
agriculture. 

It is in order to examine Whitmore as a typical specimen 
of ‘planter sapiens.’” His plantation, however, was much 
smaller than the average. It was just over three hundred 
acres in size, varying slightly from year to year as a result of 
occasional sales and purchases. It lay compactly along two 
creeks and had doubtless been cultivated for fifty years before 
he acauired it, for all the land near Natchez had been continu- 
ously occupied since the War of Independence. Like all the 
soil in that area it is a loessal deposit and generally fertile, 
although subject to disastrous washing. In 1841 he bought a 
thousand-acre tract on the Tensas river in Louisiana, but this 
he rented out and it is rarely alluded to in his journal. His 
slaves in 1834 numbered twenty, but after a few years he had 
a complement averaging thirty-five, including children born 
on the place. 

With the exception of one year cotton was his chief crop, 
but he also produced for sale a large variety of other products 
among which corn was the most significant. There was never 
a year in which he depended exclusively on cotton, and once 
in disgust he raised none at all. Nevertheless, as his most 
important interest it deserves consideration first. 

Whitmore began his preparations shortly after the turn of 
the year. His first step was to send hands into the fields to 
knock down stalks. This done, he broke out the old middles 
and threw up new ridges, for which job he used double plows. 
He then harrowed the ridges and was ready to begin planting. 
Usually he planted early in April, but on one occasion he had 
his crop out of the ground by March 27. Only once or 
twice did he have to replant on account of starting too early. 
He planted his seed in a drill which was opened by a small 
horse-drawn implement designed for that purpose and called 
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an ‘opener.’ It is hard to tell from his phraseology whether 
he used a mechanical planter for placing seed in the drill, but 
from his manner of alluding to the process and from the speed 
with which it was completed, the impression is left that he 
early abandoned the practice of seeding by hand and used 
one of the various mechanical planters then on the market. He 
nowhere makes reference to his manner of covering the seed. 
Several methods were in use at that time, and the only possible 
conclusion from his journal is that if he possessed a mechani- 
cal planter this implement very likely completed the covering 
operation also. 

Shortly after the crop came up the process of barring off 
began. This was done by a scraper, a plow type of recent 
invention. One scraper on the market was designed especially 
for cotton cultivation and this was the kind used by Whit- 
more. It threw the dirt from the plant and greatly reduced 
the amount of hoeing necessary by uprooting the grass and 
weeds in the ridges. Immediately after this operation Whit- 
more began moulding, that is, throwing the dirt back to the 
plant. In some years he was compelled to bar off without 
moulding, or vice versa, when abnormal weather made his 
crop too backward or too advanced. 

When the moulding process was completed, hoe-gangs 
went over the crop as a rule three times, thinning to a stand 
and incidentally removing grass and weeds. Checking grass 
and weeds was done as much as possible, however, by horse- 
drawn implements instead of by hand. For example, the barr- 
ing off operation described above was done with a scraper 
and after the moulding was finished the war on enemy vege- 
tation was carried on principally with the sweep, another new 
kind of plow. The sweeps alternated with the hoe-gangs and 
kept the rows as clean as possible. The crop was not laid by 
until the plows had gone the fifth time over and the hoes the 
third time. This usually was not until the middle of July, and 
the first picking was practically always begun by August 1. 
Picking continued until January and the whole routine then 
started over again. 

Several comments on this procedure are necessary before 
any reference is made to seed selection, fertilizing, rotation, 
and crop yields. The first point is that this method is not 
materially different from the one employed now. Another 
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obvious comment is that there was no innovation or pioneer- 
ing in this kind of cotton culture. From an examination of his 
routine, it was evident that Whitmore could not be called a 
leader. But it is a point of considerable importance that his 
methods were not backward, wasteful, or stupid. He fol- 
lowed in every detail the recommendations and methods that 
were suggested by the most scientific agriculturists of the day. 
He was abreast of the times in every practice and it is hardly 
fair to call a man backward or stupid when any mistake that 
he makes is not his error but that of the most reliable authori- 
ties in his field. The point is that Whitmore’s agriculture was 
intelligent and up to the minute whether it was bad or good. 
It is unreasonable to condemn a planter for bad agriculture 
when even the best know no better and when he is alert and 
sensible in carrying out the best practices of his time. Whit- 
more’s routine followed to the letter the recommendations laid 
down in Mississippi's agricultural bible—the report of B. L. 
C. Wailes on the agriculture and geology of Mississippi. 
That Whitmore had a truly scientific attitude towards 
planting is even better demonstrated by his interest in seed 
strains. On occasion he conducted his own experiments and 
carefully recorded in what fields he placed what types. One 
can be sure he noted and used the results of these experi- 
ments, although for some curious reason he did not record 
these results in his book. He bought seed from many of his 
neighbors and also tried several varieties of Mexican seed.‘ 
In 1839 Whitmore made a careful experiment apparently 
designed to determine whether it was worth while to buy an 
expensive fine grade variety. He put several qualities in four 
different fields and out of the crop saved thirty-five hundred 
pounds of cotton for seed for the next planting. This was a 
good year for him to save his own seed, because his cotton had 
grown seven feet high and he had made ninety-five bales on a 
hundred acres. It is exasperating that he did not note the 
results of this experiment, but it is worth something to observe 
that next year he made only seventy-five bales. In 1846 he 


‘It should be noted that practically all cotton at this time was of Mexican 
origin, although domesticated. When Whitmore especially mentioned some kind of 
Mexican seed it must therefore have been a recent importation. The first Mexican 
cotton to be tried in this country was carefully bred around Petit Gulf about 1820 
and from these experiments most of the domestic strains were produced, almost entirely 
eliminating the use of Tennessee green seed. 
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planted a Mexican type in his garden and noted that he got 
sixty-two seeds from one boll which weighed two hundred 
and thirty-five grains—seventy-five grains staple and one 
hundred and sixty grains seed. The following year he 
planted another row of this in his garden but did not bother 
to record what happened. In 1853 he tried another variety 
called ‘“Pomegranate”’ which he noted with obvious awe cost 
three dollars a bushel. In the same year he commented that 
seed to be safe must be dry. 


Similarly intelligent was his use of the various methods of 
preserving or enriching the soil. It has already been noted 
that he knocked down and plowed under the old stalks, which 
was and is good sense. He likewise made frequent use of all 
the “home-made” fertilizers such as rotten leaves, manure, 
cotton seed, and ashes. In 1844 he mentioned the use of a 
commercial fertilizer, but he recorded no further information 
about it. His crop that year was nineteen bales larger than the 
year before. In 1845 as the guano mania began to sweep the 
country he wrote to Ringgold Ferriday and Cn in New 
Orleans asking the price of it and the manner in which it was 
shipped. Apparently dismayed at the exhorbitant rate he did 
not buy any for ten years, but in 1855 he purchased thirty- 
four sacks weighing 4754 pounds, which cost him $131.25 
delivered in Natchez. This was probably motivated by des- 
peration, because he had engaged a worthless overseer who 
brought the crop down from one hundred and five bales in 
1852 to thirty-nine bales in 1854. Something was necessary 
to increase production after dismissal of the overseer. 

Whitmore’s experiments with guano were cautious. He 
used only nine bags in 1855, carefully noting in which fields it 
was put and using part of it for a garden experiment. In this 
latter operation he planted a few rows of okra in ashes and 
manure and a few in guano. As usual he did not record what 
happened, but his cotton crop went up to fifty-five bales. In 
1856 he used twelve and a half sacks and his crop went up to 
sixty-seven bales. In 1857 he used the remaining twelve and 
a half sacks and his crop dropped to forty-eight bales. As 
acreage figures are not available for this period, it cannot be 
determined how much of the increase resulted from the use of 
fertilizer. He did conclude, however, that guano caused his 
oats to ripen earlier and also doubled their size. In applying 
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guano to his fields Whitmore used several methods, some- 
times sprinkling his seed with it and sometimes mixing it with 
black soil and cotton seed. His results were obviously gratify- 
ing though not at all spectacular. Apparently he was not 
greatly impressed and ordered no more guano. 

Aside from the use of various fertilizers he also tried other 
means of improving and saving his soil. Every year or so he 
put one of his cotton fields in peas, of which he noted two 
varieties—ordinary field peas and “Oregon peas.’ In 1841 
he carried out a complete rotation schedule, putting all his 
good cotton lands in corn and peas and his poor cotton lands 
in oats. His cotton crop that year he put down in new lands. 
He regularly switched fields from cotton to corn and back 
again every year or so, but as usual he made no comment on 
the results of these operations. 

In picking his crop he showed an increasing efficiency 
which was characteristic of the whole South. In the first 
decades of the century an adult slave as a rule picked no more 
than fifty or sixty pounds a day, but as the years passed 
planters developed and used a cotton whose bolls opened 
wider and from which it was easier to pick the lint. Also 
through long practice slaves acquired more skill. The result 
was that in later decades adult hands could pick on the av- 
erage about two hundred poundsa day. This progress can be 
traced on Whitmore’s plantation. He set down the daily 
weights picked by each slave only for the first crop recorded 
in the journal, but every year he totaled the amount picked 
each day during the season. In 1835 the largest amount 
picked in one day by one hand was one hundred and forty- 
two pounds and few hands averaged as much as one hundred 
pounds. The largest day’s picking in 1835 was fifteen hun- 
dred pounds. By 1850 a good day's work ran up to twenty- 
five hundred pounds, and a total for one day of over three 
thousand pounds was several times recorded. These figures 
almost exactly double those of the 1830's, whereas the hands 
available for cotton picking were not double the earlier num- 
ber, although there was an increase. One can therefore say 
that efficiency in crop gathering resulted in an increase which 
was apparently equal to that of other well-managed estab- 
lishments. 
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Whitmore also had his share of trouble with pests. He 
first noted one in 1844 and called it the ‘‘cut worm,’ but this 
was the year in which he first used compost and his crop was 
nineteen bales larger than the year before in spite of the pest. 
This enemy returned in 1846 with a friend, the “boring 
worm,’ and reduced the yield to thirty-one bales. Two years 
later he returned with another gangster, this time the ‘‘army 
worm.” Lugubriously Whitmore moaned that half his crop 
was destroyed, but he made eighty-two bales, which makes a 
liar out of him! Next year the worms were worse and the 
yield went down to sixty-one bales. In this year Whitmore 
made a careful note of the pest’s life history: 


The Cotton Worm has eaten up nearly all the leaves, Blossoms, & 
young bowls, and are increasing rapidly—the moth very thick and 
Crysalis hanging on every stalk—The first appearance 1 Sept by a 
Yellow Butterfly; afterwards a green worm then the regular moth & 
black striped army worm. 


This is probably a garbled biography in which the lives of two 
separate villains are telescoped. In 1852 there appeared both 
rot and rust, but the damage they caused could not have been 
serious because the yield this year was one hundred and five 
bales, which is second highest for the whole period. The prin- 
cipal interest attaching to the rot is that it coincides almost 
identically with the developments that are observed when the 
boll weevil gets to work. Wailes attributed rot to an insect 
that laid its eggs in the boll, and there are reasons for believ- 
ing that the boll weevil made at least two invasions before the 
devastating visitation that began about 1890. 

About the yield on “Montpelier” plantation there is little 
satisfactory information as complete statistics are rarely given 
in the journal. Every year Whitmore recorded either the total 
bales made, the total pounds gross or the total pounds net 
(lint), but he rarely gave all three.’ Similarly he recorded the 
number of acres planted in only five years. Naturally from 
these figures one can derive nothing with precision, but by 
combining them and using a statistical process which no one 
would defend the following estimates have been made in 
which little faith is placed. An annual planting of one hun- 


5TIn arriving at the totals in the following chart the figures for 1840 were omitted 
except in the case of the bales. The figures for gross and net in 1840 are somehow 
erroneous, for which Whitmore held his overseer responsible. Whitmore was in 
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dred acres averaged sixty-three bales a year. The average 
weight of the bales was four hundred and seven pounds, and 
the average yield per acre about two hundred and fifty. The 
ratio of lint to gross was approximately twenty-seven per 
cent.° This is not impressive production, but it is definitely 
good for land on which commercial fertilizers were rarely 
used and which had probably been in cultivation for at least 
fifty years before he planted his first crop. 


From the very outset Whitmore owned his own gin and 
press. Sometimes he ginned his neighbors’ cotton as well as 
Europe when the crop was picked. The defective bookkeeping in 1861, 1862, and 


1863 was of course the result of the War. Whitmore was at that time very old, ill, 
and depressed, and obviously lost interest. 


Years Acres Pounds Pounds Bales 
ross net (lint) 
1835S che ee ree armani ok 73 65,000 Ss, tees 47 
1836 .... ze 8814 63,130 ee 47 
1837 . : 76,440 52 
1838 . 68,100 . 48 
1839 . 100 135,700 ‘a 95 
1840 mA 123,734 (7?) 31,331 (?) 75 
1841 . 95 85,222 56 
1842 . 181,556 46,715 116 
1843 . 102,494 7 63 
1844 . 4 133,300 : 82 
1845 ..... No Crop 
1846 . 43,600 31 
1847 . : 125,975 ; 78 
1048) ccs cineca lanai 133,585 33,852 82 
1849 99,400 24,833 61 
1850 . 126 76,850 26,004 67 
18505 ese eke een Mle, * eee 140,000 37,800 73 
1852 . 155,000 eas 105 
1853 66,200 19,144 45 
1854 . 53,500 15,731 39 
1855 72,200 23,004 55 
1856 98,020 27,582 67 (697) 
1857 76,095 48 
1858 76,450 48 
1859 83,200 : 52 
1860 . 20,270 ’ 
1861 77,775 
1862 .... . : - 
1863 .... i. OS, dogs s 26 
Wotals.:2:2.i2..:0.2 Sees 482.5 2,309,062 254,665 1578 


°If the average net per bale for the nine recorded. years (407) is divided by 
the average gross per bale for the twenty-three years (1413), the ratio of lint to gross 
becomes 28.8%. Using this percentage for the five years in which the acreage is 
recorded one gets 257.3 pounds lint per acre (28.8% of 882). By one computation, 
then, the yield per acre is 243.7 and by another. 257.3, but neither is determined by an 
entirely sound statistical method. The best one can do is to guess from these estimates 
that the yield was probably around two hundred and fifty pounds on an average. It 
is worth noting that in 1839 Whitmore got ninety-five bales from one hundred acres, 
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his own, and when he did so he charged them at first one- 
eleventh and in later years one-tenth. He usually packed a 
couple of bales of “trash” cotton every year, by which he 
must have meant the gin sweepings which are now called 
linters. In 1841 he spent one hundred and twenty-five dollars 
building a single screw press, and he must also have made 
some improvements on his gin as he increased its rate to 
seventy pounds every ten minutes. In 1848 he installed a 
new cylindrical gin brush which he said was much better than 
the old fan beach: and in 1854 he built a new sixty-four saw 
gin stand. 

After having completed on his own place the entire pro- 
cess of producing cotton for the market, Whitmore then 
undertook to market his crop with as little reliance on middle- 
men as possible. Instead of dealing on a commission basis 
through some regular cotton factor he sent his crop directly 
to his old Liverpool firm, Thomas B. Barclay and Company. 
The only profits that accrued to the great dealers in Natchez 
and New Orleans were trifling matters of freight, insurance, 
and drayage. It is further worth noting that in all the thirty 
years of which he left a record he did not once borrow money 
with which to put down his crop. There were probably in~ 
efficient and unbusinesslike planters around Natchez, but 
Charles Whitmore was not one of them. 


Next in importance came the corn crop. Whitmore took 
as much pains with this as with his cotton. He noted where 
he got his seed and what kind it was, mentioning for example 
Golden Flint and White Flint. In the front of his journal is 


while in 1850 he got only sixty-seven bales from one hundred and twenty-six acres. 
There is no telling what this means. Although his bales increased considerably in 
weight between those two years they did not increase enough to absorb this difference. 
The following statistics on the cotton yield are pertinent: 


Highest yield (1842) —181,556 pounds gross, or 116 bales. 
Lowest yield (1860—drought) —20,270 pounds gross, or about 14 bales. 
Average pounds gross per year (25 years) —92,363. 

Average bales per year (25 years) —63. 

Average pounds gross per bale (23 years) —1413. 

Average pounds net (lint) per year (9 years) —28,296. 
Average pounds net per bale (9 years) —407. 

Ratio of lint to gross (9 years) —27.6%. 

Average acres in cotton (5 years) —96.5. 

Average pounds gross per acre (5 years) —882. 

Average bales per year (5 years) —62.4. 

Average bales to acre (5 years) —0.64. 

Average pounds gross per bale (5 years) —1365. 

Average pounds net per acre (5 years) ~27.6% of 882, or 243.4. 
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pasted a clipping from an agricultural periodical listing what 
not to do in corn cultivation. In other places are his own 
comments on his methods, such as the following: 


27 February 1845—Commenced planting Corn, distance 18 inches for 
single stand, and 4 feet apart in Row. 


23 April 1853—Corn ridges to be thrown up high in winter, and just 
before planting two wide furrows thrown back, then opened for plant- 
ing. 

He always pulled the succors off his corn and always 
pulled the leaves for fodder. The fodder he pressed into 
bales, apparently using for this his cotton press. He also 
had his own grist mill and did his own grinding. He noted 
his acreage in corn only twice—in 1839 he planted forty acres 
and in 1841 he planted thirty-eight. The total yield is like- 
wise recorded only twice; in 1835 it was over eight hundred 
and seventy-seven bushels and in the following year it was 
twelve hundred and seventy bushels. These were the first 
two crops and thereafter the totals must have been much 
larger, or at any rate it would seem so from his annual 
allusions to the time spent in gathering, hauling and grinding. 
A few times he had to buy corn for use on the place but more 
often he sold a surplus. Sometimes he disposed of it by the 
wagonload from the field as it was being gathered. The 
gtinding was usually done on rainy days, and it was always 
noted how much meal a given quantity of corn had made. 

Whitmore seldom bought hay. Besides his corn fodder 
he had oats and other grass crops which he denominated as 
“hay,” leaving us in the dark as to what kind. Much hay 
was baled and some was sold. He used also an imported 
straw cutter for some purpose, but for what is not apparent. 
Its use certainly impressed his neighbors, because he ordered 
several from England for them—~making, by the way, a little 
commission on the transaction. He also planted peas, turnips 
and peanuts, all of which could be used as forage. He har- 
vested sixteen wagonloads of peas in 1844. 

Various miscellaneous crops are mentioned frequently. 
Whitmore seemed especially interested in his potatoes, both 
white and sweet, giving in considerable detail his various 
methods of producing them and commenting on which pro- 
cedure was best. Usually when it was entered in the book 
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that potatoes had been planted there was added the comment, 
“in the dark of the moon.” The following are typical items 
from his journal: 


17 March 1853—planted Sweet potatoes on the poplar cut by opening 
the cotton ridges with a cotton opener, then putting the cuttings in the 
line 1 foot apart, and hawling the soil up afterwards. The operation 
was rapid and easy. 


24 March 1853—The hoes working IJrish potatoes, which are very 
defective owing to being planted in the water furrow & the heavy rains 
overwhelming them. 


26 March 1853— Digging awhile in the orchard in consequence of the 
Irish potatoes having rotted (the better way is hereafter to plant on the 
surface and cover over with manure & Earth). 


Whitmore had a vegetable garden which the women 
worked, an orchard in which he took great pride, a vineyard 
of Madeira grapes, and a variety of flowering plants. He 
imported a shipment of dahlias from England. He tried 
sugar cane only once. In his orchard were not only the 
customary peaches and melons but also apples which were 
unusual in the South. The apple trees were produced by 
grafting and were known locally as ‘“Whitmore's Monthly.’ 

The same painstaking care which all this production 
indicates was likewise shown even in the selection of hedges. 
In a long letter to an English friend he presented an elaborate 
analysis of the various shrubs available as hedges, such as 
holly, hawthorne, Cherokee rose, and something that he calls 
“pirocanthus.” He concluded that on his place he would use 
crépe myrtle. 


It is to be expected that he was equally careful to 
insist upon only the best in livestock. He imported cattle, 
swine, and even poultry from England. His pigs were in 
great demand and were sold as far away as Vicksburg and 
New Orleans. His neighbors would sometimes borrow his 
English boar. In 1860, however, he decided to raise no more 
pigs, because the Negroes killed so many that he was com- 
pelled to inflict more punishment than he was willing to mete 
out. He said there was nothing wrong with fine Cincinnati 
meat anyhow. 


To all this could be added countless other details about 
his business methods, his personal hobbies, his family life, 
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his slaves, and all the other phases of plantation life, but the 
picture of Charles Whitmore, planter, is already sufficiently 
clear. We see in him a gentleman born, a practical farmer, 
a successful man of affairs. That he was intelligent, or 
scientific, in managing his place there can be little doubt. 
How many more like him there were in Mississippi cannot be 
said, but one can be reasonably sure that there must have 
been at least some others. In any case, to the charge of stupid 
agriculture in the cotton kingdom the journal of Charles 
Whitmore shouts from every page an emphatic denial. 


Book Reviews 


Economic History of the South. By Emory Q. Hawk. (New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1934. pp. xvii, 557. $3.50. ) 


This stimulative and informative volume is a general economic 
survey of the South written primarily for use as a textbook in the college 
and university field. The work is based principally upon secondary 
works, though a few digressions are made at intervals into documentary 
source materials. The efforts of Professor Hawk are noteworthy when 
it is taken into consideration that to date little has been written on many 
of the varying phases of southern economic life. 

The book opens with a discussion of the physiographic factors and 
natural resources of the South, topography, soils, climate, timber and 
minerals. After a chapter devoted to the establishment of the colonies 
to the south of Pennsylvania, the writer plunges into a series of dis- 
cussions of specific phases of southern economic life during the 
colonial period, including agriculture, industry, population and finance. 
The era of the American Revolution is accounted for in a single chapter. 
The ante-bellum period follows with expositions on land, population, 
agriculture, industry, transportation and finance. A single regrettable 
chapter brings to light the causes of the Civil War; a discussion which 
reveals the author as provincial and inclined to treat this era from a 
sectional point of view rather than visualizing the economic life of the 
South as a part of the whole national picture. Two chapters treat 
the Civil War and Reconstruction periods in much the same vein. The 
writer devotes three chapters to the economic development of the South 
since 1880, and the final section presents the problems of the region 
at the present time. 

The most significant criticism of the book is that it lacks balance. 
The Colonial and Revolutionary epochs claim two hundred pages while 
the period since the end of Reconstruction is dismissed with a scanty 
ninety-seven pages. It is evident that more attention should have been 
given to the phenomenal advancement of the New South from the 
decade of the eighteen seventies to the present time. The picture of the 
economic landscape is on the whole somewhat sketchy. With the 
exception of slavery, labor and labor conditions are inadequately 
treated; the southern westward movement lacks completeness; the 
problems of the farmer and the poor whites are not explained with 
relation to their true place in the southern picture; the non-plantation 
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areas leave gaps in the field of vision; the ante-bellum factorage system 
is not amply discussed; various aspects of the slavery regime as for 
instance plantation insurance fail to receive their proper attention; the 
industrial revival in many sections of the South during the days of 
reconstruction is almost completely wanting; certain aspects of com- 
merce and trade are to some extent neglected, as are other topics of 
minor importance in the field of economic history. It is, however, in the 
general tone of those chapters dealing with the War for Southern 
Independence, its causes and its aftermath, that the critical student 
of the present generation is acutely disappointed. It is not necessary 
today to ask the question regarding the “higher sense of morality and 
human freedom” of the bulk of the ante-bellum population of the North, 
as the economic motive for the actions of men is generally understood 
(p. 383). The statement that the South possibly never would have 
“resisted the emancipation of slaves to the extent of a war, had abo- 
litionists in the North refrained from the dissemination of a propaganda 
of hate or had slavery alone been the sole issue at stake between the 
two sections,” is a statement of speculation and not of historic fact 
(p. 389). The question as to whether the conduct of the Lincoln 
administration was ‘ruthless and arbitrary’ in relation to Maryland is, 
in the light of the problems and conditions of that time, a question which 
would be hotly contested by some military and political authorities 
(p. 397). And it is hardly necessary for illustrative purposes to allow 
so much space to the itemized expenditures of a reconstruction legis- 
lature (pp. 437-439). 

Professor Hawk, however, has provided many redeeming features for 
his work. The financial history of the section is especially well done. 
With few exceptions, the numerous statistical tables are excellent and 
will prove most useful to the student of southern history. The style is 
straightforward and readable. The bibliographies at the close of each 
chapter are usually well selected and complete, although there are 
several grievous omissions particularly in regard to source materials. 
The format of the book is pleasing and the index is adequate for its 
purpose. The writer has produced the first general treatment of the 
economic life of the people to the south of Mason and Dixon's line, 
and for the amount of secondary and monographic material available 
the study is a notable one. 

Epwin Apams Davis 

Louisiana State University 
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A Constitutional History of the United States. Student's edition. By 
Andrew C. McLaughlin. (New York and London: D. Appleton- 
Century Company, 1935. Pp. xi, 833. $4.00.) 


The work under review traverses the course of American consti- 
tutional history from 1750 down to comparatively recent years. Of 
its 797 pages of text, the first 719 carry the story through the election of 
1876, while the last 78 pages are devoted to the Fourteenth amend- 
ment and to some of the more significant trends of the twentieth cen- 
tury. The book does not deal with problems that have arisen since 
March 4, 1933, It doubtless will be regretted by some readers that 
the author did not include a preliminary chapter surveying colonial 
constitutional development and noting its bearing on later institutional 
growth. Fortunately, however, certain of the more important consti- 
tutional aspects of the early period have been treated by Professor 
McLaughlin in his The Foundations of American Constitutionalism 
(1932). 

Students of the constitutional history of the United States know 
that there have been through the years and still are irreconcilable 
interpretations of that history. As a vigorous, ably written, and, at 
places, closely argued, statement of one of these interpretations, 
Professor McLaughlin's book makes a distinguished contribution to the 
literature of the field it covers. By way of general observation, it 
may be said that it treats the American Revolution from the standpoint 
of Samuel Adams, John Dickinson (who ‘knew what he was talking 
about’’—p. 55), and Benjamin Franklin, rather than from that of 
Thomas Hutchinson, Joseph Galloway, and George Grenville; that 
it approaches the Constitutional epoch from the angle of the Federalists 
rather than from that of the Anti-Federalists; and that it views the 
first three-quarters of the century under the Constitution through the 
eyes of John Marshall, Andrew Jackson, Daniel Webster, and Abraham 
Lincoln, rather than through the eyes of John Taylor of Caroline, 
Spencer Roane, John C. Calhoun, and Stephen A. Douglas. By this 
statement the reviewer does not mean to infer that the author finds 
perfection in the one group and total error in the other, but merely 
to indicate where the weight of interpretation is placed. “The Civil 
War,” as the author calls the struggle of the eighteen sixties, is viewed 
from the standpoint of the then administration at Washington, although 
the reconstruction that followed is described in a manner that is far from 
being unsympathetic toward the South. Some may feel that too strong 
a case has been made out for the decisions of the Electoral Commission 
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of 1877, decisions, which the author observes, could be reached only by 
Republican espousal of the doctrines of state rights. The discussion 
of judicial interpretation of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth amendments, 
and of pressure upon courts in recent years to conform themselves to 
changing social needs, is brief but adequate, and moderately liberal 
in tone. 

In a book replete with vigorous interpretations, the following are 
of especial interest: the view that the British Empire was, in actual 
practice prior to 1763, a federated one (pp. 13-16); that Calhoun’s 
championing of the cause of the minority against the majority was 
“a natural and inevitable position for any region in which the social 
and industrial system was based on slavery, on the right of one man 
to own and control fifty’’ (p. 442); that civil war in Kansas disclosed 
“the absurdity of popular sovereignty” (p. 575); that “‘it seems fairly 
if not conclusively certain” that Taney’s decision in the Dred Scott 
case was “unwarranted” (p. 318); that slavery caused the final breach 
between the sections (pp. 611, 629); and that the movement in the 
South, 1861-1865, was “an insurrection which was carried on as a 
war’ (p. 626, n. 21, p. 601). 

The book is heavily documented, the footnotes making reference to 
a wide range of printed sources, and to books, monographs, and articles. 
There is no bibliography. 

The proofreading has been exceptionally well done, only a half 
dozen or so slips falling under the eye of the present reviewer in the 
course of the entire work. 

JENNINGS B. SANDERS 

University of Alabama 


Evolution of Executive Departments of the Continental Congress, 
1774-1789. By Jennings Bryan Sanders. (Chapel Hill: The 
University of North Carolina Press, 1935. Pp. ix, 213. $2.50.) 


This all too brief work represents a belated recognition of our unsung 
swivel chair patriots of ‘76. Rich details picture the struggles of the 
infant Congress to formulate satisfactory media for the conduct of 
the war. Quotations from letters of the wrangling Fathers shed 
light on the mismanagement of the treasury, navy, and foreign depart- 
ments. The duties of the war office, becoming “too weighty’ to be 
performed by members of Congress, were consigned to a Board of 
War which in 1779-1780 Pickering and Peters managed “almost 
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“the absurdity of popular sovereignty” (p. 575); that “‘it seems fairly 
if not conclusively certain” that Taney’s decision in the Dred Scott 
case was “unwarranted” (p. 318); that slavery caused the final breach 
between the sections (pp. 611, 629); and that the movement in the 
South, 1861-1865, was “an insurrection which was carried on as a 
war’ (p. 626, n. 21, p. 601). 

The book is heavily documented, the footnotes making reference to 
a wide range of printed sources, and to books, monographs, and articles. 
There is no bibliography. 

The proofreading has been exceptionally well done, only a half 
dozen or so slips falling under the eye of the present reviewer in the 
course of the entire work. 

JENNINGS B. SANDERS 

University of Alabama 


Evolution of Executive Departments of the Continental Congress, 
1774-1789. By Jennings Bryan Sanders. (Chapel Hill: The 
University of North Carolina Press, 1935. Pp. ix, 213. $2.50.) 


This all too brief work represents a belated recognition of our unsung 
swivel chair patriots of ‘76. Rich details picture the struggles of the 
infant Congress to formulate satisfactory media for the conduct of 
the war. Quotations from letters of the wrangling Fathers shed 
light on the mismanagement of the treasury, navy, and foreign depart- 
ments. The duties of the war office, becoming “too weighty’ to be 
performed by members of Congress, were consigned to a Board of 
War which in 1779-1780 Pickering and Peters managed “almost 
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by themselves” (p. 15). Three congresses were served by Secretary 
Charles Thomson. Hillegas and Clymer graced the treasury as joint 
heads. Those were times that ‘tried men’s purses no less than their 
souls” (62) and patriots saw their wealth vanish in the service of the 
public. Currency depreciation in 1779 contributed its toll. The rise 
of a surveyor's pay from six to forty dollars a day was small comfort 
when fifty dollars was the price of “a dinner and a mess of oats” (157). 
Lotteries and loan offices alike failed to bolster a sinking treasury. 
In 1784, a Board of Commissioners struggled to reduce the financial 
chaos to order. Confusion worse confounded eventuated from jeal- 
ousies and “unsavory episodes” as ‘‘the feud in 1779 between Secretary 
Thomson and Henry Laurens’ (175), the distrustful attitude of 
Arthur Lee toward Franklin and Jay, the disgrace of Thomas Morris, 
halfbrother of the financier. The department of foreign affairs was 
‘a sure Asylum’ for those who were ‘disposed to prostrate the Honor 
and Dignity of the United States before the polluted Shrine of Mon- 
archy”’ (p. 119). The postal department suffered financial loss 
because of frequent robberies, lack of correspondence and a multi- 
plicity of franked letters. 

As a doctoral dissertation the work is surprisingly pleasing and sur- 
prisingly disturbing: fascinating details abound together with such 
untutored phraseology as ‘‘such an offense could only be prosecuted 
in state courts’ (p. 161). The reviewer could wish a more ample 
study of the president of Congress, evidently an imposing figure seated 
on state occasions on a platform “‘raised two steps,’’ while standing on 
the left of his chair were the secretaries of finance, war, and foreign 
affairs. On the whole the author has made a valuable initial study 
based on a careful reading of the Papers of the Continental Congress 
and of Edmund C. Burnett’s unpublished files of letters of members of 
the Continental Congress. 

MarcuErirE BarTLett HAMER 

University of Tennessee 


Plantation Slavery in Georgia. By Ralph Betts Flanders. (Chapel 
Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 1933. Pp. x, 326. 
$3.50.) 


The author justifies his book when he says that until more detailed 
studies are made, no definitive estimate of the institution of slavery in 
the United States is possible. In line with this suggestion is his fifth 
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chapter, dealing with types of plantations. Here one is given oppor- 
tunity to see what was usual and what was exceptional on slave 
operated plantations in Georgia. 

Professor Flanders has made some use of a chronological scheme, but 
his main concern is with the workings of the plantation system in the 
first half of the nineteenth century. Material illustrative of the daily 
routine would not have been out of place. In the nature of the case, 
the picture given us is predominantly that of the owner and the overseer. 
This picture is well drawn in chapters VI and VII, where the economic 
and social aspects of plantation management are given in considerable 
fullness. 

The author is at his best in his discussion of plantation economics. 
Lack of concern over matters of profit and loss made southern planters 
less amenable to the arguments of their northern contemporaries that 
slavery did not pay. The self-sustaining regime of a region but 
recently frontier in its characteristics, coupled with long-term credits, 
helped make this attitude possible. The stationary character of 
planter capital and the fundamental weakness of a system combining 
capital and labor, are clearly brought out. Even more positively does 
the author show the interdependence of slavery and the one-crop 
system, the evils consequent on absentee ownership, and the inefficiency 
of management where owners used low-priced overseers and where 
they failed to train their people up to the limit of their intellectual 
capacity. 

The book is no apology for ‘the peculiar institution.’ Professor 
Flanders’ chapter on crime and punishment is in line with other recent 
studies in this regard. While he shows a predominantly mild regime, 
numerous cases of severity, not entirely attributable to the roughness 
of the times, are cited. 

That the book contains few generalizations is consonant with the 
opinion as stated in the preface, that much needs yet to be done before 
sweeping statements can be made. More emphasis might have been 
placed upon slavery as a means of racial control, for Georgia was 
probably in no way exempt from the general problem. 

Numerous and well selected illustrations form a welcome addition 
to the study. The book is well annotated and contains much exact 
data without contriving to be tiresome. The style is straightforward. 
There are singularly few typographical errors. In the round, the book 
is a valuable contribution to the history of the South and to the history 
of slavery. 

James D. GLunt 

University of Florida 
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Letters of an Early American Traveller: Mary Austin Holley, Her 
Life and Her Works, 1784-1846. By Mattie Austin Hatcher. 
(Dallas: South-West Press, 1933. Pp. vii, 216. $4.00.) 


This volume is a reprint of an important early work on Texas, entitled 
Texas. Observations. Historical, Geographical and Descriptive. In 
a Series of Letters Written during a Visit to Austin’s Colony, with a 
view to permanent settlement in that country, in the Autumn of 1831. 
An introductory account of the life of the author, Mrs. Mary Austin 
Holley, is prefixed. The book was not strictly speaking a series of 
actual letters, but was merely written in letter form for the purpose of 
inducing prospective emigrants to settle in the trans-Sabine Mexican 
province of Coahuila and Texas. The weight of its influence in 
carrying out this design is difficult to estimate, yet it is impossible to 
escape the conclusion that it was a factor of some urgency in stimulating 
home-seekers to locate in Texas. It was not only favorably received 
by the American press, but was also used as the basis for another book 
published by the same author in 1836. In addition, it provided the basic 
geographical and agricultural information for many of the small flood 
of volumes on Texas which inundated the United States in the thirties 
and forties. Many of these books made acknowledgement of this debt, 
yet few were written with the same restraint and approach to accuracy 
which characterized Mrs. Holley’s writing. 

Documents are fortunately available which reveal just how this book 
acquired its peculiar merits. In the fall of 1831 the author made a trip 
to Texas to make tentative plans for settlement and to aid in making 
“the rough places smooth” at Bolivar, the newly established Brazos 
river plantation of her brother, Henry Austin. In the midst of the 
“fixing ... of a new place, arranging furniture, &c.,’ Mrs. Holley 
wrote Texas. In its preparation, her brother and Stephen F. Austin, 
a guest at Bolivar, gave generous aid and advice, which she acknowl- 
edged in a letter of December 24, 1831, to Orville Holley, her brother- 
in-law: ‘I have had the assistance of Col. Austin and my brother Henry 
to whom it has been read sheet by sheet as written. No other indi- 
viduals are so well acquainted with the subject.’ The comprehensive 
and accurate knowledge of the empresario, combined with the unstinted 
optimism of her brother, provided her with an ample background for 
this book, which Texas bibliographer Raines says was ‘‘the first book 
ever printed in English about Texas.” Her own clear, smooth style 
was responsible for transmitting the well-rounded information and 
enthusiasm of her kinsmen into an effective and readable propaganda 
weapon for colonization promotion. 
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Mrs. Hatcher’s biographical sketch of the author of the reprinted 
volume enables the reader to become partially acquainted with Mary 
Austin Holley and thus achieve a more intelligent understanding of the 
book itself. Mrs. Holley was born into a prominent New England 
shipping family and thereby acquired an environmental foundation for 
the creation of her restless spirit which constantly demanded travel 
and new scenes, and which eventually found partial satisfaction in her 
travels from New England to Kentucky, up and down the Mississippi, 
and finally in several trips to Texas. Early life in the Connecticut 
college town of New Haven and her marriage in 1805 to the Reverend 
Horace Holley, who later become president of Transylvania University, 
provided her with opportunities to become one of the most liberal 
minded and cultured women of her day. She came to love music, 
dancing, sprightly repartee, and the theater, just as much as she 
despised the Calvinistic strictures of her husband's religious opponents. 
Beauty of face and figure, of which she was not entirely unaware, added 
to her charm. Mrs. Hatcher reveals much of all this concerning Mary 
Austin Holley, but it is regrettable that she used a form of phraseology 
which tended to romanticize her subject, stylistically speaking. 

Irregularity and blurring of printing mar the make-up of the book. 
On the whole, however, this reprint of Mary Austin Holley’s revelation 
of Texas to the reading world of one hundred years ago is a valuable 
addition to the increasing body of historical Texana which the approach 
of the centennial celebrating the gaining of Texan independence has 
brought forth. 

WILLIAM R. HoGan 

Regional Historian, 

State Park Division of National Park Service 


Fanny Kemble. By Leota S. Driver. (Chapel Hill: The University 
of North Carolina Press, 1933. Pp. 271. $3.00.) 


Frances Anne Kemble, or Fanny as she was best known, was des- 
tined by birth, heritage, family ties, and talents for a career on the 
stage. Her father, mother, grandfather and grandmother before her 
had made great names as dramatists and Shakespearean players but 
none of her ancestors overshadow Fanny, “the last of the Kembles.” 
She selected the stage as a career, at the suggestion of her parents, in 
order to make money and her name soon became a household word on 
two continents. In spite of her talents and successful career she never 
liked nor honored the stage and yet could never escape its attractions. 
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After three years of successful acting in England, Fanny came to 
the United States in 1832 and from that day until her final return to 
England in 1877 was closely identified with American life. Her acting 
and reading made Shakespeare's plays popular from the Atlantic to the 
Mississippi and she became a much sought after social favorite. She 
married Pierce Butler, owner of hundreds of slaves on his Georgia 
plantations, but after a few years of married life she left him and 
returned to the stage. She was too self-willed to submit to the im- 
perious master; neither could she accept the slavery regime which 
prevailed in the South. She had brought preconceived ideas of its evils 
from England and was most bitter in her condemnation of the insti- 
tution. Her letters, journals, and other writings, particularly the 
Journal of a Residence on a Georgia Plantation, throw much light on 
slavery and social life in the ante-bellum South. 

Mrs. Driver's book tells the complete story of Fanny Kemble but 
places the emphasis on her residence in the United States. It shows 
Fanny to have been a woman of brilliant mind and keenly interested 
not only in her profession but also in the social and cultural life of the 
United States. She was, however, so decidedly fixed in her opinions 
that it was impossible for her to see or understand the viewpoint of the 
American people, either North or South. She, like most English 
travelers in the United States during the period, did not understand 
the social order, the political system, or the ideals and aspirations of the 
people and criticized them because they were not more like the English. 
In her later years, however, she regretted her harsh strictures on the 
United States. 

Students of southern history will be chiefly interested in those 
portions of Fanny Kemble which deal with slavery and the plantation 
regime in Georgia. They will be disappointed in that the author has 
not given them a more critical estimate of the picture which Fanny 
Kemble painted of the ante-bellum South. But in justice to Mrs. Driver, 
it should be said that she has told an interesting and well-balanced 
story of a career which touched American life at many points. The 
book is fully documented, has a valuable bibliography, and has the 
advantage over many doctoral dissertations in that it is well written. 


FLETCHER M. GREEN 
Emory University 
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Hugh Swinton Legaré, A Charleston Intellectual. By Linda Rhea. 
(Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 1934. 
Pp. viii, 279. $3.00.) 


Miss Rhea has given us a useful life of a worthwhile southern 
statesman and man of letters of the second decade of the nineteenth 
century. Legaré’s short life of forty-six and a half years (1797-1843), 
was lived in intimate touch with the remarkable society that made 
Charleston one of the distinctive centers of American culture. Miss 
Rhea’s interest is mainly that of the student of literature. From this 
viewpoint she is best. The reviewer would not advise overconfidence in 
the details of the historical background that she supplies. The general 
understanding of the background is doubtless satisfactory; but there 
are numerous errors of detail. To speak of the Acadians of 1755 
increasing the French element in South Carolina is misleading; for 
of the more than twelve hundred who were sent there, all but a tiny 
number left as soon as they were able. Like most writers, Miss Rhea 
seems to overestimate the number of Huguenot immigrants, misled, 
doubtless, by the worthy character of that stock and the dramatic 
circumstances of its acquisition. South Carolinians are proud of the 
fact that the first library in the province dates from 1698, two years 
earlier than Miss Rhea states (p. 18). Willington, the site of Dr. 
Waddel’s school, though in old Abbeville District, was not the seat 
of the district (pp. 21, 24). Her catalogue of eminent members of the 
Charleston bar includes men from entirely different parts of the state, 
as, e.g., Stephen D. Miller of Sumter, McDuffie of Edgefield, and 
Calhoun of Pendleton, 


These and similar errors do not, however, affect the main theme, 
which is the life, work, and character of Legaré. Miss Rhea’s attitude 
is so thoroughly objective that she is unimpeded by the least partiality 
for her subject. Indeed she exhibits his weaknesses and limitations 
with the ruthless truthfulness of nature. In this she differs widely 
from previous writers, who have often spoken with a rhapsodic tender- 
ness that obscured even where it did not mislead. 

Legaré’s mind was brilliant. He ranks with the best classical 
scholars of the country. His statesmanlike conception of public 
questions lifted him above the accidents of locality or personal associ- 
ations, and ranks him with those who are now recognized as having 
understood the true inwardness of deep-lying causes and of the prob- 
abilities of the future more accurately than did men of larger fame 
and greater influence. 
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In politics Legaré was on the unpopular side in South Carolina; for 
in the nullification controversy he was one of that able and determined 
group to whom Calhoun and his theories were anathema—a group 
containing such rare minds and characters as J. B. O'Neall, D. E. 
Huger, J. S. Richardson, Richard I. Manning, James L. Petigru, 
William Drayton, and Joel R. Poinsett. They have largely been forgot- 
ten under the glare of Calhoun’s fame and the lurid catastrophe to 
which, as they prophesied, would be the case, Calhoun’s ideas lead the 
state. In his later years Legaré naturally became a Whig and so received 
the honor of Calhoun’s participation in crushing him politically. Miss 
Rhea has done well to call to the attention of this generation one of 
those gifted men of a too much forgotten group of ante-bellum South 
Carolinians before later events almost fused the South Carolinians into 
unanimity against their ideas. 

Another outstanding service of this biography is exhibiting the 
eminence of Charleston in the history of American periodical literature. 
Legaré was conspiciously identified with magazines which, though 
short-lived, worthily take their place in this story. 

It is no derogation from Legaré’s great mind to point out, as Miss 
Rhea does perfectly ruthlessly, his supersensibility, his petting of him- 
self, his priggishness, his unwholesome introspection, his pessimism 
over a country going to the dogs because it would not take his advice. 
Miss Rhea makes it clear that these were the faults of a really gifted 
man. Though at times appearing to depreciate her subject by swinging 
so far from the too common attitude of flamboyant laudation to which 
Legaré has been often subjected, the author leaves the reader with a 
living picture of a mind and character and personality in which the 
elements of strength and weakness were mixed in genuine human 
fashion. One feels in closing the volume that Legaré deserved the 
honors which he held when death so suddenly overtook him at the 
age of forty-six. He was at the same time attorney general of the 
United States and secretary of state ad interim. 


D. D. WALLACE 
Wofford College 


Robert Tyler: Southern Rights Champion, 1847-1866. A Documentary 
Study Chiefly of Antebellum Politics. By Philip Gerald Aucham- 
paugh. (Duluth: Himan Stein, Printer, 1934. Pp. xi, 387.) 


This book is not, as its title indicates, a life of the eldest son of 
President John Tyler. It is, as stated at the beginning of the first 
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chapter, a study of the political activities of Robert Tyler, Henry A. 
Wise, and James Buchanan as portrayed in their correspondence from 
1845 to 1861. During this period Tyler was one of Buchanan's Demo- 
cratic henchmen in Philadelphia. Governor Wise of Virginia was a 
friend of both men. This triumvirate manipulated an alliance between 
their partisans in Pennsylvania and Virginia which had much weight 
in the nomination of Buchanan for the presidency in 1856. Their 
correspondence, therefore, throws interesting light upon a neglected 
angle of the political structure of the country in a critical period of its 
history. 

The principal characters reveal themselves as honest and patriotic 
men; but, with the possible exception of Buchanan, they seldom rise 
above the narrow views and petty jealousies of partisan politicians. 
Wise in particular, whom Buchanan visualizes as chewing his quid 
of Virginia tobacco while sipping old Madeira and discoursing ex- 
cathedra on public questions, is disappointing as a man. Being ag- 
grieved with Buchanan after his election to the presidency, the Virginia 
governor wrote to him: “I am responsible for your nomination and 
election but I won't be for your administration if Cobb and Bright 
and Forney and Corcoran and R. J, Walker and Slidell are to check- 
mate me in every move and turn me against myself You may smile at 
this and say you yourself will be responsible, and if you do, I say — 
Well! — We'll see.” Buchanan's reply was heroically conciliatory and 
the breach was healed, but Wise later broke with him because of his 
favorable attitude toward the Lecompton constitution, and turned his 
support to Douglas. On the whole, Buchanan appears the wiser of the 
two. 

Despite the shortcomings of this group, which were largely due to the 
times in which they lived, it is pleasant to turn aside from the doings of 
radicals on both sides and follow the activities of men who bent their 
efforts toward conciliation. According to the Buchanan point of view, 
the marplots were Douglas with his’ hopeless doctrine of squatter 
sovereignty, and the Free-Soil majority in Kansas who, by refusing 
to vote, prevented the legal settlement of a question which they could 
have won in a legitimate manner. It was therefore they, rather than 
their proslavery opponents, who were responsible for prolonging the 
disorder. This disorder, of course, played into the hands of the 
Republican party. 

It is unfortunate that a book containing so much interesting material 
should have been written in so slovenly a manner. Most of the text 
consists of letters printed in full, but these are supplemented by material 
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taken from other letters which are not here published. The author 
manifests a fair grasp of the political situation with which he is dealing, 
but he has not undertaken to treat it in any systematic manner. The 
information which he gives is largely fragmentary and personal, not 
being properly displayed against the political background as it existed 
in Virginia and Pennsylvania. There is no bibliography, but foot- 
notes reveal the fact that the author did not push his research far 
beyond the collections of manuscripts with which he was mainly 
concerned. Even with this limitation, the book would still have been 
commendable on many counts if the workmanship could bear inspection. 
But it is replete with errors. Many of these are manifestly typo- 
graphical, but the printer cannot be blamed for all of them even if we 
absolve the author from responsibility for proofreading. In most 
cases it is necessary to read to the end of a letter before discovering the 
writer and the recipient. No indentation or quotation marks are used 
where letters are given in full, and it not infrequently happens that 
a postscript is followed by the author's comments without anything to 
mark the transition. Occasionally, as on page 342, the author has 
interpolated remarks in the body of a letter with nothing except the 
context to show that they are foreign matter thus inserted. In the 
quoted text, words are misspelled, misused, and omitted without any 
indication as to whether this was the form of the original, and it is 
certain that it was not always so in the original. The following slips, 
among numerous others, appear in the author's part of the text: 
“Buchanan's letter and Tyler's reply shows that he’ (p. 85); ‘“He was 
fearful less plots should be put afloat” and ‘The South were all for Bu- 
chanan” (p. 115); ‘Now another cloud appear in the horizon” (p. 145). 


THOMAS PERKINS ABERNETHY 
University of Virginia 


Letters of Theodore Dwight Weld, Angelina Grimké Weld and Sarah 
Grimké, 1822-1844. 2 volumes. Edited by Gilbert H. Barnes and 
Dwight L. Dumond. (New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 
1934. Pp. xxxvii, 510, x, 511-1023. $10.00.) 


If anyone doubts the thesis advanced by Dr. Gilbert H. Barnes 
in his recent monograph, The Antislavery Impulse, 1830-1844, he will 
find it adequately and convincingly supported in these volumes. It 
now seems well established that the chief incentive for the abolition 
crusade came from the evangelical fervor inspired by the revivalist, 
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Charles Finney, and that the dominating figure in the movement was 
not William Lloyd Garrison, but Theodore Dwight Weld. This son 
of a Congregationalist minister in Connecticut, working quietly and 
almost anonymously, converted to the cause a great many of its most 
outstanding figures, furnished some of the most telling antislavery 
literature, and acted as the most effective antislavery lobbyist in 
Washington. The work of Dr. Barnes also makes it clear that New 
England was less important than the West in the antislavery struggle, 
and that the contributions of many relatively unknown men and women 
were far greater than we have supposed. 


As the title of these volumes suggests, their contents are chiefly made 
up of letters of Theodore Weld and the Grimké sisters, Angelina and 
Sarah. These gifted and remarkable women left their aristocratic 
home in Charleston, South Carolina, to become champions of the slave 
and of women’s rights in the North. But in addition to the letters of 
Weld and the Grimké sisters, there are many others from such well- 
known antislavery men and women as the Tappans, Lydia M. Child, 
Gerrit Smith, George Thompson, Charles Stuart, Charles Finney, 
and James G. Birney. 

One might well recommend this collection of letters for their intellect- 
ual and human interest alone. In them one finds new material on 
almost all the reform movements of a hundred years ago, on the 
attitude of southerners toward abolition, and on the condition of the 
emancipated Negroes in the British West Indies. There are many 
illuminating side lights on distinguished persons, on politics, and on 
everyday attitudes and customs. The discussions of Theodore Weld 
and his wife, Angelina Grimké, on marriage and the rearing of children, 
would be considered in many circles today very modern indeed. The 
fervor and beauty of spirit of the love letters of Weld and Angelina 
give them high rank in this category of human expression. And one 
can never forget the poignant tragedies unfolded in the letters, such as 
the grief of the Grimké sisters over their failure to convert their 
beloved mother to their views on slavery, and of the touching outcome 
of the intimacy and love of Theodore Weld and his guide, model and 
inspiration, Charles Stuart. 

From these letters it is clear that the abolitionists were intelligent, 
high-minded and morally courageous. Weld’s letters describe again 
and again brutal mob attacks on his person as he carried the abolition 
gospel up and down the land. He spoke truly when he declared, 
“The Abolition fury, after being pent up for a few months, is breaking 
out anew, and with deadlier hate than ever. Let every abolitionist 
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debate the matter once for all, and settle it with himself, whether he 
is an abolition from impulse or principle—whether he can lie upon the 
rack—and clasp the faggot—and tread with steady step the scaffold.” 

Being human, the abolitionists were not perfect. Save for the 
Grimké sisters, they failed to understand the southern point of view 
in regard to slavery. They also failed to understand each other. Their 
quarrels and bitterness over principles, strategy and tactics, and partic- 
ularly over the relation of their crusade to the question of women’s 
rights, revealed much harshness and bigotry. And at times these 
religious and moral zealots were almost morbid in their mutual criti- 
cisms and their self-analyses. 

In spiritual and intellectual qualities Angelina Grimké was, in many 
respects, the greatest of the group. In her zeal for complete racial 
equality she transcended her early environment; and her devotion to 
and love for the subject race had nothing in it of patronage or con- 
descension. And more than most of her colleagues she clearly saw 
that the North was equally responsible with the South for the institution 
of slavery. “Think ye that slaveholders are sinners above all men 
that dwell in our country?’ she asked. “I tell you nay, but except 
ye also repent, ye manufacturers who convert the raw material into 
a handsome and useful fabric, and ye merchants and Storekeepers who 
become the tempters of a vast multitude to use the product of slave 
labor, and ye consumers who by purchasing and wearing Calico give 
back into the hands of Oppressors that unrighteous gain which is the 
sole object of their growing cotton by the unrequited toil of the slave; 
except ye repent, ye shall all likewise be condemned, for after all, the 
slaveholder is only one partner in a large firm, who are bound together 
by the strong ties of interest and whose business it is to hold man as 
a chattel that he may procure for them the comforts and conveniences 
of life.” 

The letters are edited with commendable care and scholarship. 


MERLE CurtTI 
Smith College 


America’s Tragedy. By James Truslow Adams. (New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1934. Pp. vii, 415. $3.00.) 


Despite the author's explanation that he “has attempted to trace 
from the beginning the rise of that unhappy sectionalism between North 
and South which incidentally involved us in the greatest war we have 
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ever fought,” this book is perhaps less a history of the sectional con- 
troversy than it is Mr. Adams’ interpretation of that controversy. From 
the point of view of literary artistry the work is admirably done. 
Following the implication of the title, the drama may be considered as 
consisting of three acts, each of which contains three scenes. In act 
I (chapters I to Il1) the characters are introduced and the basis of the 
plot is laid by means of a summarily sketched survey of the development 
of two distinct “civilizations” with entirely different philosophies of 
living. Act II (chapters IV to VI) portrays the way in which undue 
emphasis on differences by both sides led inevitably toward rivalry and 
misunderstanding. And Act III (chapters VII to IX) presents the 
Civil War as the climax in which catastrophe comes to the southern 
way of life, and the country as a whole suffers a spiritual loss. Chapter 
X thus becomes the epilogue, in which the author, rather than the 
actors, takes the stage to present his philosophy of what might have 
been. 

From the point of view of history, however, the work is somewhat 
less satisfying. It is essentially a general summary of a development 
whose broad outlines have already been established by others, and 
whose details have received attention in the monographs of a large 
number of specialists. The facts, therefore, are not new; but the 
emphasis frequently is. And one wonders, at times, if a more intimate 
acquaintance with the monographic material of the past three years 
might not have modified some of the author's generalizations. For 
example, how can he believe that slavery was about to take possession 
of the western territories if he has read the studies of Ramsdell and 
Webb? Or would his treatment of the economic aspects of slavery 
have been affected by an understanding of the studies by Sydnor and 
Flanders? Or how can he consider the antislavery agitation of the 
1830s and 1840s as the mere product of fate after reading Barnes? 

In view of his statement that “the tendency of historians, giving 
their views of the causal sequences in any period, has been to over- 
simplify” (p. 378), one might question the rdle which has been assigned 
to fate in this drama. While Mr. Adams readily admits that a large 
number of individual factors contributed to the development of the 
sectional controversy, he too often avoids an explanation of the part 
played by these factors by a sweeping generalization concerning the 
influence of fate. Thus, with the arrival of twenty negro slaves at 
Jamestown in 1619 “we pick up the first end of the black thread which 
has run through our destiny’ (p. 2); in explanation of the three- 
fifths ratio, ‘“Fate dogged our footsteps as we tried to rise’ (p, 36); 
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while chapter IV has us following in ‘“The Footsteps of Fate’ after 
1831 with the result that by 1861 ‘Fate had led us to the field of blood”’ 
(p. 144). While he attempts to disarm us by describing fate as 
“climate, politics, habits, economics, discovery, invention—all driving 
their wedges between the great sections of the united nation” (p. 54), 
we can still wish for a more adequate explanation of the direction 
that was taken by fate, and we can still suspect that such an explana- 
tion would reveal certain important, if not always obvious, factors 
operating beneath the surface and making their contributions in deter- 
mining the final outcome. 

These shortcomings become less significant, however, as one realizes 
that the work is intended for the general reader rather than for the 
specialist, and that such readers will find it intensely interesting 
because of the author's remarkable ability to compress into a single 
paragraph or sentence a deft word picture of a broad development, or 
an apt and arresting characterization of a whole people. Thus, 


“The chief distinguishing characteristic of the Southern way ot 
life was that it was primarily based on human rather than material 
values. .. . Deep below the expressed motives in the long controversy 
had lain the Northerner’s resentment and the Southerner’s fear. The 
Northerner may have hated slavery but he hated quite as much the 
aristocratic slave owner who would have nothing of the Northern 
doctrine of getting and doing. The Southerner may have dreaded 
losing his slaves but he had dreaded even more the overwhelming of 
his way of life’ (p. 385). 


While such a statement will satisfy the general reader it will stimulate 
the specialist to reflection. And herein lies the chief merit of the book. 
It is, above all, suggestive, provocative; and it deserves careful reading 
because of the questions which it raises but does not answer. Some 
are, of course, unanswerable; as, for example, what would have been 
the effect if John Brown had been sent to an insane asylum instead 
of to the gallows (p. 140). 

Perhaps one purely personal reflection is permissable here. When 
within the brief space of four years the author can make an “‘epic’’ of 
American history as a whole and then turn part of his theme into 
“tragedy” by a change of emphasis and a different selection of facts 
we have an indication of the numerous possibilities which seem merely 
to await a proper presentation. Shall we look forward now to the 
appearance of ‘America’s Comedy’? 

WILLIAM C. BINKLEY 

Vanderbilt University 
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The Irrepressible Conflict, 1850-1865. By Arthur Charles Cole. A 
History of American Life, Volume VII. (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1934. Pp. xviii, 468. $4.00.) 


This fascinating account of American life during the period of 
sectional strife has already been accorded a leading place in the 
historical literature of our people. Those responsible for selecting 
the title of the volume were ill-advised, because it leads to a false 
impression of the task undertaken by the author. It leads one to 
expect a careful analysis of the causes of the Civil War and process 
of secession. If the reviewer understands the purpose of this historical 
series, the author was not obliged to do so and has accomplished a 
difficult task admirably well. It would have been better to have 
given even less attention to those aspects of the period. 

Men and women did contend mightily for the supremacy of 
their ideas with respect to slavery, ultimatey referring the decision 
to the test of battle. We had emphasized these things for so long, 
however, that Professor Cole’s book was needed to remind us that, 
important as the slavery issue might have been, the lives of the people 
were not circumscribed within any such narrow limits. The controversy 
over slavery and the war did cast a shadow over the land and affect the 
lives even of those most remote from the scenes of conflict; but the 
ordinary processes of social and economic life went on about as usual. 

Men and women continued to till the soil and migrate from the older 
sections of the nation into the new West. These agrarians were 
interested in the trend of the slavery question; but they were interested, 
too, in fertilizers, agricultural schools, improved farm machinery and 
crop diversification. They built churches that they might worship, 
satisfy their instinctive longing for social contacts, and enjoy the 
intoxication of doctrinal and denominational revelry; and, as always, 
some looked about, perceived disaster in the low state of morality, 
and initiated innumerable agencies for reform. Crime, the growing 
divorce rate and the behavior of the younger generation were considered 
major social problems, even portents of impending social ruin. There 
were unemployed and destitute urban masses—economic processes 
were even then enriching the few and impoverishing the many, but 
with an abundance of free land to relieve the distress. There were 
gamblers, prostitutes and corrupt public officals. There were war prop- 
aganda, war hysteria and corruption in the administration of soldiers’ 
relief. 
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This was a period of intense activity in the development of trans~ 
portation. Professor Cole reminds us that there were plank roads, 
stage coaches, pony expresses, canal boats and clipper ships, as well 
as a network of railway lines expanding at the price of public specu- 
lation and widespread corruption. 

Much space is given to racial groups and, particularly, to economic 
classes: the yeoman farmer, the planter, the Negro slave, the pros- 
pector. In the four chapters dealing with the period of actual 
warfare, there are interesting accounts of conscription and other 
aspects of the problem of recruitment, army morale, mobilization of 
industry, fugitive and contraband Negroes, labor organizations, etc. 

One may disagree with the interpretation of southern social and 
economic life of that school of historians to which the author inclines 
and still say that he has ably presented his thesis. One can only 
admire his skill in solving the problems of proportion and emphasis 
in view of the complexity of the life with which he had to deal. 

The critical essay on authorities and the index are both excellent. 


Dwicut L. DumMonpD 
University of Michigan 


R. E. Lee: A Biography. By Douglas Southall Freeman. 4 volumes. 
(New York and London: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1934, 1935. 
Pp. xiv, 647; xiii, 621; xiii, 559; ix, 594. $15.00.) 


As nearly as any work may, these four volumes constitute the 
definitive life of Robert E. Lee; for, while even the indefatigable 
researches of Dr. Freeman over nearly twenty years cannot possibly 
have brought to light every scrap of evidence, it is improbable that any- 
thing yet to be discovered will materially change the story he has told or 
seriously impair the judgments he has formed on Lee’s character, 
actions, and career. Although the original plan was for only one 
volume, as the material in his hands accumulated Dr. Freeman wisely 
chose to give himself full scope. The result is a full, clear narrative 
that moves with dignity, without hurry or prolixity, and frequently with 
eloquence. Of the more than 2300 pages, about 450 are given to Lee's 
life prior to his resignation from the United States army in April, 1861 
(of which 100 cover his participation in the War with Mexico), a 
little more than 1500 to his services to Virginia and the Confederacy, 
and about 300 to the presidency of Washington College. More im- 
portant even than the discovery of new material—or at any rate more 
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interesting to this reviewer—is the careful analysis and weighing of 
the sources, especially when they are conflicting, the explanation of 
the elements which went to the formation of Lee’s character and 
habits, the description of his steady growth in professional competence, 
and the exposition of the methods by which he solved his military 
problems. 

How much of his high qualities of mind and character was derived 
from the ancestral Lees and Carters, how much came of the severe 
lessons inculcated in childhood or from an enlightened self-discipline 
no one can say with confidence. Certainly his forebears were men 
and women of character, but the reader gets the impression that innate 
honesty, simplicity of soul joined to the courtesy and kindliness of a true 
gentleman, and the precise workings of a high order of intelligence 
are the best explanations of both his military successes and the hold 
he acquired over the affections of all southerners and, eventually, of 
discerning northerners. 


When at the age of thirty-nine Lee got his first experience of warfare 
in Mexico he had seen seventeen long years of service in the Bureau of 
Engineers and had reached no higher rank than a captaincy. His 
experiences in Mexico were to reveal his abilities and to teach him 
many things. Freeman suggests that Lee was inspired by General 
Scott’s example to audacity, that he learned from him the value of a 
trained staff in the development of strategical plans, the importance of 
careful reconnaissance, of field fortifications, of the great possibilities 
of flank movements, the relations of communications to strategy, and 
that “Lee concluded, from Scott’s example, that the function of the com- 
manding general is to plan the general operation, to acquaint his corps 
commanders with that plan, and to see that their troops are brought 
to the scene of action at the proper time; but that it is not the function 
of the commanding general to fight the battle in detail .... Whether he 
was right in this conclusion is one of the moot questions of his career.” 
He had no opportunity to study the use of cavalry and had to learn 
that in 1862. Nor did he, in an army of only 10,000 men, have a chance 
to observe large scale operations or transportation by railroad. Be- 
tween 1848 and 1861 he was able to advance his military training only 
during the three years while he was superintendent at West Point by 
the study of Napoleon. 

It is well known that Lee was opposed to secession and that his 
resignation from the army in April, 1861, was based only upon what 
he felt was due to his state and his people. His high reputation was 
known to the authorities of Virginia and caused him to be made com- 
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mander of the military and naval forces of the state. The value of 
his services in mobilizing the Virginia volunteers and in selecting 
points of defense has been obscured by the fame of his later campaigns, 
so that not the least of Freeman's distinctive contributions is his 
account of Lee’s work as a military organizer and administrator in the 
early summer of 1861. 

When the Confederate government took over control of the Virginia 
volunteers, Lee, who had been raised to the rank of genral in the 
Confererate army by Jefferson Davis, remained in Richmond until 
one week after the battle of Manassas. Then he went into the 
mountains of western Virginia to begin his first independent campaign. 
Here again Dr. Freeman has given us a clear account of what has 
hitherto been much confused. Lee faced immense difficulties. He 
was sent out to co-ordinate, not to command, the scattered forces, 
although he did later take over command. But the principal officers 
gave him infinite trouble with their mutual jealousies and bickerings. 
It rained incessantly; the roads were quagmires of “unfathomable 
mud"; food and forage were inadequate; the men were weakened by 
measles and other sickness. When on two occasions he worked out 
plans of attack against the Federals, he was frustrated partly by the 
rains but more by the incompetence and quarrels of his officers as well 
as by his own unwillingness to be peremptory with them. Lee returned 
to Richmond late in October without recovering western Virginia, the 
public confidence in him virtually gone. It is to the credit of Jefferson 
Davis that he understood Lee's difficulties and stood by him. Lee, 
for his part, had learned much in the mountains. 

In exactly one week after his return he was sent to command the 
South Carolina~Georgia coast where the Union navy was threatening. 
His work there, largely that of an engineer, was so nearly perfect that 
the Confederates were able to hold the defenses he laid out until 
Sherman's army took them in the rear in 1865. He was called back to 
Richmond early in March, 1862, to serve as military adviser to President 
Davis but without real authority. It was an uncongenial task, but he 
set to work. He was chiefly responsible for the resort to conscription, 
but his plan was badly mangled in the legislation by Congress. After 
Joseph E. Johnston had retired from the Manassas front to face 
McClellan on the Peninsula, Lee was able to suggest the plan for the 
brilliant campaign by which ‘Stonewall’ Jackson frightened Washing- 
ton and prevented the Federal forces in northern Virginia from going 
to the aid of McClellan—a far-reaching strategic plan which was 
nearly wrecked by Johnston whose ideas for the defense of Richmond 
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never went beyond the concentration of all available Confederate 
forces in front of that city and who never quite grasped the daring 
conceptions of Lee. But Lee’s part in the movement was unknown 
both to the public and the army, and when Davis placed him in com- 
mand of the army on June 1, after Johnston was wounded, he had 
never actually conducted a battle and his reputation was still clouded. 

It is manifestly impossible, within the limits of this review, to trace 
Freeman’s account of each of Lee’s campaigns; but something should 
be said of his method of presenting them. He has chosen to give the 
reader only such information as Lee himself was able to obtain from day 
to day and hour to hour for this is the only way by which the reader 
can see the situation as Lee saw it. It has been no easy task, for it 
has required great care in disentangling the probable truth from con~ 
flicting testimony; but Freeman has done it with such skill that few 
will question his conclusions. He discards the story that Lee was 
able, by studying the personalities of his opponents, to predict what 
each one would do. On the contrary, Lee always insisted that one 
must expect the enemy “to do what he ought to do.” Lee’s method 
was to seek out every bit of information he could procure, weigh it, 
balance one thing against another, discard what was improbable, and 
then decide what was best to do with the means available. He saw his 
problem as a whole and was never confused by details. It is really 
exhilarating to watch, through the medium of these pages, the precise 
working of Lee's mind even in “the fog of war.” When he made errors 
he discovered that they were errors and avoided repeating them. He 
devised new methods of meeting new conditions, as in his development 
of field fortifications not merely for the greater protection of his 
thinning ranks but also to hold a position with fewer men in order to 
gain freedom for maneuver with the others. Always he was painfully 
hampered in transportation facilities, in the commissariat, in the 
scarcity of clothing and shoes for his men, by the longer range and 
heavier metal of the Federal artillery, by the supreme difficulty, after 
the death of Jackson, of finding higher officers with the tactical skill 
to carry out his plans and at the same time to make wise use of the 
discretion he wished to give them. Step by step through the campaigns 
and reorganization and ever-increasing difficulties that Lee faced the 
author takes his readers. At the end of each major campaign he 
submits a clear, candid, critical review of Lee’s operations, 

On many difficult or disputed questions he throws new light, but 
only a few instances can be mentioned here. He justifies Lee for going 
into Maryland after Second Manassas because he could not feed his 
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army where it was and the alternative was to retire behind the Rappa- 
hannock and leave an important section to the enemy. The decision 
to fight at Sharpsburg came only after he knew Jackson was at hand 
and he found the ground favorable for defense. One of Lee’s greatest 
difficulties in the Pennsylvania campaign was the fact that two of the 
three corps of his army were under new and untried commanders, 
Ewell and A. P. Hill. His failure to get all his forces in front of 
Grant at the beginning of the Wilderness fight was because he had 
had to guard against a thrust down the railroad on his left. He was 
fully aware of the possibility that Grant might cross the James and 
strike at Petersburg before that movement was begun, but he could get 
no definite information, even from Beauregard, as to what corps of 
Grant's army had actually crossed until it was almost too late. 

In a notable chapter in the last volume, Freeman sums up Lee's 
qualities as a commander in these words: ‘“The accurate reasoning of 
a trained and precise mind is the prime explanation of all these achieve- 
ments. Lee was pre-eminently a strategist, and a strategist because 
he was a sound military logician .... These five qualities, then, gave 
eminence to his strategy —his interpretation of military intelligence, his 
wise devotion to the offensive, his careful choice of position, the exact- 
ness of his logistics, and his well-considered daring. Midway between 
strategy and tactics stood four other qualities of generalship that no 
student of war can disdain. The first was his sharpened sense of the 
power of resistance and of attack of a given body of men; the second 
was his ability to effect adequate concentration at the point of attack, 
even when his force was inferior; the third was his careful choice of 
commanders and of troops for specific duties; the fourth was his 
employment of field fortification.” 

Among the mistakes of Lee, Freeman cites his too elaborate strategy 
in the Seven Days, his overestimate of the endurance of his infantry 
and his underestimate of the time required for the reduction of Harper's 
Ferry in the Maryland campaign, his permitting Longstreet to stay 
so long in Suffolk in April, 1863, his selection of Ewell to command 
the Second Corps after Jackson's death, his acquiescence in the occu- 
pation of the Bloody Angle at Spotsylvania and the withdrawal of the 
artillery from that point, his “excessive amiability’’ at times when he 
should have been stern. But these errors weigh lightly against his 
supremely positive qualities, 

Lee's relations with Jefferson Davis and his hold upon his men and 
the southern people are not hard to understand. He had no real 
difficulty with the Confederate president, partly because he understood 
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him and had acquired a mental ascendancy over him and partly because 
he had a genuine respect for the civil authority and for Davis personally 
and was always tactful and deferential. Davis, moreover, had implicit 
confidence fn Lee and always sustained him. His men knew that he 
looked after their welfare with assiduous care and that they could 
approach him without fear. Stories of his personal kindness to humble 
privates spread through the army and aroused affectionate reverence, 
while his successes against heavy odds developed the belief that he was 
invincible. To the people in general his successes and his character 
made him seem a leader raised up for them by divine favor. 


Freeman refuses to make comparison between Lee and other great 
commanders of history on the ground that differences of conditions 
were so incommensurable that comparisons would be futile. One 
cannot but wish, however, that he had discussed the statement of 
certain recent military writers that Lee never showed that he was 
fitted for supreme command over a wide area such as Grant exercised 
after March, 1864. While it may well be answered that Lee was 
never given such authority until it was too late to effect anything, a 
careful study of his correspondence between March 13 and June 1, 
1862, while he was Davis’ adviser—though with little real authority— 
should throw some light upon this question. 

Dr. Freeman's delightful account of Lee's five years in the presidency 
of Washington College reveals the general as an educational leader. 
Not only did the trustees under the stimulus of his zeal rehabilitate the 
school materially and financially, but the faculty, under his guidance 
and in keeping with his anxiety for the training of southern youth in 
practical affairs, greatly enlarged the curriculum, anticipating many of 
the developments of later days. Meanwhile Lee, although great- 
ly disturbed by the radical policy of reconstruction, kept studiously 
aloof from political or sectional controversies while doing all in his 
power to bring about eventual reconciliation between North and 
South. His prestige in his own section was as great as ever and no 
doubt much of the growth of the college was incident to his immense 
popularity. But his health had failed rapidly. A throat infection in 
March, 1863, followed by pericarditis had developed into what was 
probably angina pectoris. He died on October 12, 1870, in the midst 
of plans for the further development of the college. 

In a final chapter, “The Pattern of a Life,” Freeman tells simply 
but eloquently the manner of man that Lee was—his daily routine, his 
method of work, his simple and sincere religion, his kindliness and his 
humility. “Those who look at him through the glamour of his victories 
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or seek deep meanings in his silence will labor in vain to make him 
appear complicated. His language, his acts, and his personal life were 
simple for the unescapable reason that he was a simple gentleman.” 

The four volumes contain numerous photographs and sketch maps. 
The reader who is not familiar with the geography of Virginia and 
other areas in which Lee operated will sometimes wish for a larger map. 
As the first two volumes came from the press several months before the 
last two, each pair is provided with a separate index—in the second 
and fourth volumes. There is also a “short title’ bibliography, for 
which there seems little need, in the same volumes and a longer, most 
excellent critical bibliography filling twenty-seven pages at the end of 
volume IV. The mechanical work is faultless, the binding is handsome, 
and the work as a whole is worthy of its subject. 


CHARLES W. RAMSDELL 
University of Texas 


Robert E. Lee: A Biography. By Robert W. Winston. (New York: 
William Morrow & Company, 1934. Pp. xi, 428. $4.00.) 


Having retired after a distinguished career as jurist, Judge Winston, 
already in his sixties, proceeded to prove himself a noted biographer 
as well. At sixty-eight he produced Andrew Johnson, Plebeian and 
Patriot (1928); at seventy he published the somewhat scathing High 
Stakes and Hair Trigger: the Life of Jefferson Davis (1930); and now, 
when he is seventy-four, comes Robert E. Lee, the last of the triology. 
In these volumes he has made a signal contribution to American 
biography, one of which he may justly be proud. A member of an old 
Whig family of a border state (North Carolina), he favors his first 
subject, dislikes his second, and admires his third. 

In this last volume the story flows along for the most part in ortho- 
dox fashion, treating in order Lee's ancestry, birth, and boyhood; the 
years as a student at West Point; the life of the young army engineer; 
the Mexican War; the critical fifties; secession and the outbreak of 
war; the war itself (to which more than half of the book is devoted); 
and the last glorious years at Lexington. Some of the distinctive 
features of the work are conveniently summed up in the introduction: 
“at Duke University I found a letter showing that Lee did not expect 
foreign aid [for the Confederacy]. Other popular errors—the wide- 
spread belief that he neither owned nor liberated slaves: believed in 
the right of secession as strongly as in Holy Writ: was so powerful 
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in 1861 that by a single word he might have prevented war—I seek 
to correct.” Further contributions are: the evidence that ‘Lighthorse 
Harry” Lee was not a believer in state rights; the unusually full treat- 
ment (considering the total length of the volume) of the subject's 
early years; the proof that after Appomattox he was still fairly 
wealthy; and the many details about his private life, especially quota- 
tions from his letters, which go far toward humanizing a character in 
grave danger of stultification. 

On the whole, it is a good piece of work—a readable, one-volume 
biography, based upon a fair amount of research, popular rather than 
definitive. One of its strongest features is its high level of objectivity, 
something difficult for a southerner to attain where ‘““Marse Robert” 
is concerned, 

There are flaws. The author does not adequately ‘‘feel” his subject, 
does not make him actually live as much as one would like. Especially 
weak seem chapters IX and X, dealing with Lee’s momentous decisions 
in the crisis of 1860-1861, where the writer is too anxious to include 
his own arguments against secession. Lincoln’s emancipation procla- 
mation was issued on September 22, 1862 (p. 209); on page 126 the 
date of the capture of Roanoke Island by Federal forces is given as 
November, 1861, while on page 132 it is given as February, 1861 
(before the war had even begun); the date, February, 1861 (p. 134), 
is obviously in error; March Ist is not “a day or two’ after February 
25 (pp. 78-79). Here and there are minor imperfections in style. In 
the bibliography certain primary materials are listed as secondary (as, 
for example, Grant's Personal Memoirs). A critical comment on each 
of the titles included would have been useful. 


C. C CrirTENDEN 
University of North Carolina 


Lee: West Point and Lexington. By Walter Creigh Preston. ( Yellow 
Springs, Ohio: The Antioch Press, 1934. Pp. 116. $2.00.) 


This charming little monograph selects the less spectacular parts of 
Robert E. Lee's career as subjects for treatment. Lee as a student at 
West Point, 1825-1829, as superintendent of that institution, 1852- 
1855, and as president of Washington College, 1865-1870, has been 
less known than Lee the soldier. Mr. Preston, whose father was a 
young soldier under Lee during the Civil War and a student under 
him at Washington College, has written a very carefully documented 
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and scholarly monograph, surprisingly objective and nonpartisan in 
view of the deep tie which binds the author to the subject of his essay. 
This study appeared in the fall of 1934 several months before the publi 
cation of Freeman's exhaustive study of Lee and deserves a niche of 
its own, despite the fact that Freeman covers the same periods in Lee's 
career carefully and fully. Preston is the first biographer of Lee to 
publish a full account of Lee's activities as student and educator. He 
has studied carefully the records of West Point and Washington 
College and has constructed an interesting and valuable story. While 
Freeman has made use of letters not available to Preston, nevertheless 
the latter has presented certain phases of life at West Point and at 
Washington College which the former has not seen fit to dwell upon. 

Lee the student at West Point is a striking figure who impressed 
his fellow students and teachers. There was never anything of the 
“Goody Goody” about him; it was not in the rdle of ““good boy,” so 
often played up for the edification of erring youth, that Lee spent four 
hard, grinding years at West Point without a single demerit. It was 
part of his nature, scrupulous and exact in all things, part of the com- 
plete integrity of character which so impressed his contemporaries and 
so impresses one today, that accounts for his record. It was as natural 
for Lee to observe completely the regulations of army life as it was for 
him to solve correctly a problem in calculus or to make an exact 
drawing. 

Preston, of course, passes over Lee's military career before his 
appointment as superintendent at West Point in 1852. However, 
despite the slow promotion in a small army, Lee had come to be 
regarded by this time as the foremost engineer and reconnaissance 
officer in the United States army. He went to West Point in 1852, 
therefore, as a man from whom much might be expected. Nor did Lee 
fail to leave his mark upon the place. He showed a broad conception 
of education, and strove successfully to widen the curriculum so as to 
give the student something of cultural value along with his military 
and technical training. 

Lee's relationship with the cadet was in sharp contrast with that of 
most of his predecessors or successors. In some almost intangible way 
he managed to deal personally and sympathetically with the young 
men under his care, and with their anxious parents. It was this sym- 
pathetic quality which was later to bind him so closely to his ragged 
soldiers. But Lee as superintendent was one of the strictest discipli- 
narians the Point has ever had, a fact not easily reconciled with his 
generosity and humanity, until one analyzes carefully the mainspring 
of this discipline and Lee's methods of administering it. 
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The story of Lee's last years when president of Washington College 
is both sad and heroic. From a moribund institution whose equipment 
including the library had been destroyed or mutilated by General 
Hunter in 1864, Lee though hounded and reviled by Radical leaders 
in the North quickly reared the most successful educational institution 
in the South. His conception of the needs of the South was expressed 
in the expanded curriculum. In addition to the classical, stereotyped 
curriculum common to most southern colleges and many if not most 
northern institutions, Lee rapidly installed departments or schools in 
chemistry, physics, history, modern languages, engineering, journalism 
(soon to lapse), commerce—primarily to meet the physical as well as 
the intellectual needs of the South devastated and broken by war. 
Lee's conception of education was far in advance of his times. In fact, 
his proposed curriculum, part of which was instituted, reads like the 
page from a twentieth century university catalog. As a soldier and 
as an educator Lee was a philosopher. Like other military captains of 
great talent—Alexander the Great, Caesar, Hannibal, Marlborough 
and Napoleon—Lee’s genius for administration and organization ap- 
peared to extend into civil as well as military affairs. 


Frank L. OWSLEY 
Vanderbilt University 


Confederate Purchasing Operations Abroad. By Samuel Bernard 
Thompson. (Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina 
Press, 1935. Pp. ix, 137. $2.50.) 


During the last decade a number of special studies have appeared 
which, while by no means clearing up any of the fields of research, 
have at least opened the semimilitary and nonmilitary history of the 
Confederacy. For nearly forty years we have been forced to refer 
our students who wished to glimpse the efforts of the South to buy 
war materials, to the brief and scattered paragraphs of Callahan and 
Schwab. But at last a thesis in this field has come to our rescue. In 
less than a hundred and forty pages Mr. Thompson has presented 
an adequate survey of this phase of activity of the Davis administration. 

In this study manuscript materials—the Pickett Papers, the Mason 
Papers, the Trenholm Correspondence, and a very few more—have 
come to the aid of the Official Records. It is not only surprising, but 
really disheartening, that such a paucity of correspondence now exists 
(or at least is known to exist) covering a period as late as the eighteen 
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sixties, and from a people who loved to write as much as did the 
southerners of the time. Mr. Thompson has done well with what he 
had to work on. 

The author prefaces his story of the purchase of war materials 
by the pointed statement that the Montgomery government went into 
operation “without bullion or credit.” The cabinet turnover during 
the war was excessive—there were six secretaries of war, and of course 
most of the purchases were made through this office. In the beginning 
the general delusion that there would be no war made expenditures 
for supplies seem unnecessary; and the notion—by no means confined 
to the South—that in cotton the insurgents held not only the joker 
but all the trumps, was a great hindrance to the efficient operation of 
the Confederate government. Finally, the theory of state rights, too 
often carried to absurd extremes by Davis’ enemies, made Europeans 
who had arms to sell quite dubious of Confederate financial responsi- 
bility. In the light of Mr. Thompson's summary of these obstacles, the 
reader is surprised that so much was actually purchased. 

Schwab, Capers, and others have traced the fortunes of the Erlanger 
loan. But Mr. Thompson in his third chapter has improved upon them. 
It is, perhaps, the best portion of the study. His discussion of the 
change in purchasing technique in 1863, brought about by concentrating 
the function under a single head, makes one wonder why the wiser 
heads at Richmond waited till after the tide of fortune had turned 
before making the experiment. While the Confederacy was militarily 
strong her system of supplying her armies was weak; after the armies 
had weakened the means of equiping them were perfected. Certainly 
during 1864 the “New Plan’ was far more successful than Confederate 
credit could have warranted. 

The final chapter on ‘Mexico as a Port of Entry” is the best treat- 
ment of this phase of Confederate history. But much still remains to be 
done; knowledge of Kirby Smith’s domain in the Southwest for in- 
stance, is still nebulous. 

The format of the volume is a credit to the publishers. The index 
appears to be satisfactory. The bibliography proves that few Confed- 
erate government financiers have left memoirs and few secondary 
treatises touch the vital subject of Confederate finance. 


H. A. TREXLER 
Southern Methodist University 
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Salé as a Factor in the Confederacy. By Ella Lonn. (New York: 
Walter Neale, Publisher, 1933. Pp. viii, 324. $3.00.) 


This book is a study of a major problem of the Confederacy. The 
purpose of the author was “to make an exhaustive study of the réle 
which salt played in the drama of the War Between the States so that 
this particular task would not need to be done again” (p. vii). Ta 
achieve this purpose, the author has made a thorough and extensive 
search for materials in the printed records of the period and in the 
manuscript sources in the archives of the war department, of Alabama, 
Georgia, Mississippi, and Virginia, Citations to sources are made 
in ‘Reference Notes by Chapters” covering pages 233-301, nearly 
one-third of the book, and a bibliography is included, pages 305-313. 

The details of the materials on salt are so numerous that the cumu- 
lative effect is impressive—and occasionally oppressive. The book is 
encyclopedic. In the presentation of so many details, the work appears 
to be unusually accurate, but to satisfy the exigencies of criticism, 
the following minor inaccuracies may be pointed out: “Rosa Island” 
(p. 288) for Santa Rosa Island; ‘South Western Baptist’ (p. 240) 
for Southwestern Baptist; and variation in the title of Mr. Head's 
manuscript history (pp. 253, 273). 

The book is a treatment of all the Confederate states, but its empha- 
sis—probably because of materials as well as history—is upon certain 
of the cis-Mississippi states, Virginia, North Carolina, Alabama, and 
Mississippi. It gives least space to Tennessee. However, this emphasis 
would not invalidate the general conclusions because, as similar mono- 
graphs on the Confederacy show, conditions in the several states 
repeated themselves with slight variation. The treatment is a combina- 
tion of geographical and topical arrangement. As it is. mainly topical, 
a collection in the index of references to each state would have been 
a valuable aid. 

It may be that accident or further research will furnish a few more 
lines to the réle of salt in the drama of the Confederacy, but I think that 
the main scenes have been written by Professor Lonn. 

The book is organized into fourteen chapters: Salt as a Prime Neces- 
sity, Salt Resources within the Confederacy, Pressing Scarcity of Salt, 
Efforts to Provide a Supply, State Efforts to Provide Salt, State Action, 
Salt Officials of the Confederacy and Their Harassing Problems, Life 
at the Works, Virginia and Inter-state Relations, Contraband Trade 
in Salt, Salt as an Objective of Naval Attack, Salt as an Objective of 
Military Attack. Salt as an Item in the Budget, and Conclusions, These 
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chapter headings indicate as the title of the book may not that salt 
although a highly restricted and relatively insignificant subject was of 
paramount importance to the Confederacy. The evolution of the subject 
to giant proportions is the surprise of this book. 

On the principle that the proof of the book is in the reading, a sum- 
mary of its contents without comments is given. The consumption of 
salt in the Confederate states before the war was enormous, a bushel 
per capita. The uses included food for men, cattle, and horses, the 
curing of fish, pork, and hides, and the preservation of butter and eggs. 
The larger part of the supply of salt was imported. With the war, 
the pressing scarcity of salt began and resulted in soaring prices, 
barter, a search for substitutes, drastic economy, and suffering on the 
part of civilians and soldiers. 


The Confederacy set itself to production by boiling down salt water 
from sea, lakes, and artesian wells. The most important works were 
located at Saltville, Virginia; on the Tombigbee river in Clarke county, 
Alabama; at Lake Bistenau, Louisiana; and on the Gulf coast of 
Florida. 

Individuals, singly or in groups, endeavored to purchase or make 
salt. The most interesting of these was the French geologist, M. 
Thomassy, who tried to introduce the European method of production 
by solar evaporation. The Confederate government assumed the respon- 
sibility of supplying salt to soldiers by purchase, impressment, and 
manufacture, and assisted the states by exemption of salt workers from 
conscription. 

The states assumed the task of providing salt for civilians. This 
they attempted to do by embargo on exportation; by such aid to private 
manufacture as subsidies, loans, and use of public property; and by 
buying under contract and manufacturing salt as a government enter- 
prise. The organization of the enterprise was elaborate and centralized. 
The difficulties of conducting a new state enterprise during war were 
serious. They included scarcity of materials, of labor, and inadequate 
transportation facilities. Life at the works was colorful, arduous, and 
hazardous. 

Friendly co-operation characterized interstate relations in salt, broken 
occasionally by friction in transportation and manufacture in Virginia. 
Trade in salt, though declared contraband by the Washington govern- 
ment, was carried on with the Union, the West Indies, and Mexico. 

Salt was an objective of naval and military attack. “Continuous, 
dogged and very important operations of the union navy all along the 
Atlantic and Gulf Shores from Norfolk to Vermilion Bay in Louisiana 
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to break up salt-making of the confederates’ (p. 171) resulted in the 
thorough, systematic destruction of hundreds of salt works, valued at 
millions of dollars. However, the work of destruction had to be done 
over and over because the Confederates rebuilt the works almost as 
often as they were destroyed. The salt works at New Iberia (rock 
salt mine), Kanawha, Goose Creek, and Saltville were objects of mili- 
tary expeditions. The destruction of salt works was ranked in import- 
ance with the capture of cities. 

The heroic efforts of the states to provide salt were only partially 
successful. The amounts were inadequate (except in North Carolina) 
and the costs were enormous. 

Thus during the war, a remarkable piece of industrial enterprise was 
built up through energy of private citizens and public officials. In 
spite of certain archaic methods and huge costs, the industry did 
invaluable service in alleviating distress and in laying the specter of 
social revolution. The salt works were the objectives of important 
military maneuvers and proof of resilient strength in the Confederacy. 

This book is a valuable contribution to historical literature. It should 
prove interesting to all students of southern history and suggestive 
to students of such modern problems as national self-sufficiency, 
effects of war upon civilian processes, and state control of business 
enterprise. 

Bessiz MARTIN 

Judson College 


Unionism and Reconstruction in Tennessee, 1860-1869. By James 
Welch Patton. (Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 
1934. Pp. xii, 267. $3.50.) 


“Tennessee was the last state to secede from the Union and the 
first of the seceded states to be restored to its constitutional relations 
with the Union. It was specifically exempted from the provisions of the 
Emancipation Proclamation; it was the only Southern state to escape 
the terrors of military reconstruction; and to a much greater degree 
than the other Southern states, it avoided the menace of the carpet 
baggers.” Despite this uniqueness of Tennessee in the story of the Civil 
War and reconstruction period, as expressed by the author in his 
preface, the wave of historical interest and research in this period of 
American history stimulated by the work of Professor Dunning some 
years ago passed over this state leaving it almost untouched. This 
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excellent work of Professor Patton is therefore an especially welcome 
contribution. 


The first three chapters are largely in the nature of an introduction 
to a more detailed study of the Brownlow regime. Nevertheless, 
although the secession movement in Tennessee is not given very ex- 
tensive treatment, the author has made a very valuable contribution in 
emphasizing the extent to which the unionist sentiment so evident at 
the beginning of 1861 was overwhelmed and rendered inarticulate in 
Middle and West Tennessee by the wave of secession sentiment which 
swept over these sections following the firing on Fort Sumter. He 
contrasts the continued aggressiveness of the Unionists in East Ten- 
nessee. He fails to note, however, that the nationalist sentiment was 
still sufficiently strong in the state to prevent the legislature from assert- 
ing the constitutional right of secession. The ‘Declaration of Independ- 
ence and Ordinance Dissolving the Federal Relation between the 
State of Tennessee and the United States” of May 6, based the right 
of the state to sever its relations with the Union upon the general 
right of revolution rather than upon the “compact theory” and the 
right of secession. Thus the experience of Tennessee was unique in 
still another respect. 

The central figure of a large part of the author's story is that inter- 
esting character, “Parson” William G. Brownlow, the reconstruction 
governor and the chief leader of the East Tennessee forces in the 
internecine struggle which characterized Tennessee’s Civil War and 
reconstruction history. The author's sympathetic but scholarly treat- 
ment of Brownlow is one of the best features of his book. He emphasizes 
as the guiding motive of the governor's policy his intense desire to 
restore the state to its usual relations with the Union as speedily as 
possible, and explains Brownlow’s identification of his policy with that 
of the Radicals in Congress and his reluctant advocacy of emancipation 
and Negro suffrage as necessary means for the attainment of this end. 
Although this undoubtedly did aid in saving the state from some of 
the worst aspects of military reconstruction, might it not be true that 
reconstruction at the hands of East Tennesseans served to intensify 
the sectional bitterness which was already much too prevalent in the 
state? 

The author uses the topical form of organization throughout. After 
describing the “secession” of the state, he traces civil affairs in Ten- 
nessee from 1861 to 1865, shifts back to the Civil War in East Ten- 
nessee and then continues with the inauguration of the Brownlow 
administration and the consummation of Radical ascendancy. He then 
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surveys in order the Negro in politics, the activities of the Freedmen’s 
Bureau, and the Ku Klux Klan. He closes with two chapters on the 
restoration of Tennessee and the return of the Conservatives. He seems 
to stop short rather abruptly in this last chapter, however, with a 
somewhat inadequate list of factors contributing to the Conservative 
victory in the election of 1869. The bibliography and index are com- 
plete and there are a number of pictures and engravings, including as 
the frontispiece an excellent reproduction of the tobacco-stained portrait 
of Brownlow now hanging in the Tennessee State Library. 

It is unfortunate that the author confined his attention so exclusively 
to the political phases of his story. Although this neglect of the profound 
social and economic changes resulting from the Civil War was obviously 
dictated by limitations of time and space, a clearer understanding of 
the social and economic background would have aided the author in 
clarifying some otherwise obscure political issues. This should not be 
considered as detracting, however, from the excellence of treatment 
given the strictly political history of Tennessee from 1860 to 1869. The 
work is well documented and gives evidence of careful research and 
sound scholarship. The available material seems to have been very 
completely surveyed. Particularly commendable is the clearly organized 
and readable manner in which the results of the research have been 
presented. 

STANLEY J, FOLMSBEE 

University of Tennessee 


Czech Pioneers of the Southwest. By Estelle Hudson, in collaboration 
with Henry R. Maresh. (Dallas: South-West Press, 1934. Pp. xv, 
418. $6.00.) 


Here is a volume in which an almost encyclopedic amount of material 
concerning the Czechs in Texas has been gathered together in hap- 
hazard fashion. Flashes of European background, the beginnings of 
Czech emigration which began in 1832 and reached its height in the 
eighteen fifties, miscellaneous social history, and biographical informa~ 
tion are all lumped together in disjointed fashion. In addition to the 
lack of coherence in arrangement, eulogy predominates throughout. 
Finally, there are detailed (and therefore dull) accounts of Czech 
enterprises and personalities of today. In spite of these obvious defi- 
ciences, this is a valuable reference work. 

WILLIAM R. Hocan 

Regional Historian, 

State Park Division of National Park Service 


Historical News and Notices 


Plans are being made to hold the first annual meeting of the Southern 
Historical Association at Birmingham on Friday and Saturday, October 
25 and 26. The committee on program, consisting of Professors William 
C. Binkley, of Vanderbilt University, chairman, Kathryn T, Abbey, 
of Florida State College for Women, and Ross H. McLean, of Emory 
University, is attempting to arrange for a general session on Friday 
afternoon on the history of the Confederacy, and for two group sessions 
on Saturday morning, one to be on some phase of the ante-bellum 
South and one on European history. The presidential address will be 
delivered at a dinner meeting on Friday evening, and the annual busi- 
ness meeting will probably be held at a luncheon session on Saturday. 
The committee will welcome any suggestions as to possible partici- 
pants or papers. 


PERSONAL 


Albert R. Newsome, secretary of the North Carolina Historical 
Commission and editor of the North Carolina Historical Review, suc~ 
ceeds Dr. Robert D. W. Connor as head of the history department at 
the University of North Carolina. Professor Newsome received his 
M. A. degree from the University of Michigan in 1922, and his Ph. D. 
from the same institution in 1929, He was a member of the University 
of North Carolina faculty from 1923 to 1926. 


Charles C. Crittenden, since 1926 a member of the history staff of the 
University of North Carolina, has been elected secretary of the North 
Carolina Historical Commission. 


The Social Science division of the Woman's College of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina is inaugurating in September, 1935, a four- 
hour year course entitled ‘“The World Today in the Light of the Past” 
to take the place of the existing three-hour course in the History of 
Modern Europe. The teaching staff for the new course will be com- 
posed of professors and instructors in History, Political Science, 
Economics, and Sociology. The unifying themes will be nationalism, 
capitalism and technology and their incidence. These topics will be 
studied analytically and historically, particularly as they have mani- 
fested themselves in Europe and in the United States. The course will 
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be under the general supervision of Professor Benjamin B. Kendrick, 
chairman of the Social Science division. 


Alex Matthews Arnett, of the Woman's college of the University of 
North Carolina, has received a Grant-in-Aid from the Social Science 
Research Council to carry to completion his study of Claude Kitchen 
and the World War. Professor Arnett has already done a good deal 
of research on this subject and his volume will probably be published 
by the University of North Carolina Press in the autumn of 1936. He 
expects to devote the entire summer of 1935 to research. 


In September, 1935, the University of North Carolina Press will 
publish ‘The South Looks at Its Past,’ by Benjamin B. Kendrick and 
Alex M. Arnett. The volume will be in the nature of an interpretative 
historical introduction to Professor Howard W. Odum's “Study of 
the Southern Region,” to be published by the same press in the spring 
of 1936. 


Carl S. Driver, of Vanderbilt University, has completed the prepara- 
tion of an introduction and editorial notes on the London, 1807, edition 
of Charles William Janson, The Stranger in America, which has been 
announced for early publication by the Press of the Pioneers. 


Jonathan T. Dorris, of Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College, is 
editing the Madison County Circuit Court Records for the Kentucky 
Historical Society Register. The publication of these records will begin 
in the October, 1935, number, and will continue through several years 
of the Register. There are five volumes of depositions in law cases 
adjusting the confused land titles, 1775-1800. 


W. S. Lester, of Kentucky Wesleyan, has in press (The Guard 
Publishing Company, Spencer, Indiana) a volume entitled, “The 
Transylvania Colony.” 


Three books by T. D. Clark, of the University of Kentucky, will 
probably be off the press by the end of the year: a history of Kentucky 
for elementary schools, another for secondary schools and colleges, 
and a monograph on ‘The Illinois Central Railroad.” 


Dr. Lester J. Cappon, archivist of the University of Virginia library, 
is carrying on a state wide survey of original historical materials of all 
kinds and is collecting manuscripts, newspapers, pamphlets, etc., for the 
library. His Fifth Annual Report for the year 1934-1935 will appear in 
the autumn. During the past two years special emphasis has been 
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placed upon Virginia newspapers, in preparation for his forthcoming 
“Bibliography of Virginia Newspapers Since 1820,” to be published by 
the Institute for Research in the Social Sciences, University of Virginia. 
This work will include papers preserved in leading research libraries 
throughout the United States as well as those in the libraries and 
editors’ offices in Virginia. 


V. M. Queener, of Maryville College, is on leave of absence for 
the year 1934-1935, studying at Indiana University. 


Thomas P. Govan, assistant in history at Emory University, has 
resigned to accept a graduate fellowship at Vanderbilt University for 
1935-1936, 


Marcus W. Jernegan of the University of Chicago, en route to his 
summer work at the University of Washington, Seattle, will make a 
number of addresses at the University of Oklahoma and at Oklahoma 
Agricultural and Mechanical College. 


Additional summer migrations, 1935: Holland Thompson, of the 
College of the City of New York, and Hugh T. Leftler, of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina at Raleigh, to teach at the University of North 
Carolina; H. P. Gambrell, of Southern Methodist University, to teach 
at the University of Texas; Watt Stewart, of Oklahoma A. & M. 
College, to teach at the New York State Teachers College at Albany; 
E. E. Dale, of the University of Oklahoma, to teach at the University 
of Nebraska. 


HisTroricaAL SOcIETIES 


The Mississippi Valley Historical Association held its twenty-eighth 
annual meeting at Cincinnati, April 25-27. A session at which Frank 
L. Owsley, of Vanderbilt University, presided was devoted to the 
reconstruction period. A. B. Moore, of the University of Alabama, 
presented a study of “Railroad Building in Alabama During the Re- 
construction Period,’’ R. H. Woody, of Duke University, considered 
“South Carolina’s Republican Press and Reconstruction,” James W. 
Patton, of Converse College, discussed “Southern Women in Recon- 
struction,’ and W. B. Hesseltine, of the University of Wisconsin, 
read a paper on “The Abandonment of Reconstruction.” At another 
session which considered several ‘Factors in the Development of the 
Old Northwest,’ John D. Barnhart, of West Liberty State Teachers 
College (West Virginia), analyzed ‘““The Southern Element in the 
Leadership of the Old Northwest.” 
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The sixteenth annual meeting of the Southwestern Social Science 
Association convened at Oklahoma City, April 19-20, Of unusual 
interest was an address by C. C. Rister, of the University of Oklahoma, 
on ‘Ships of the Plains,” delivered at the history luncheon conterence, 
April 19. 

Especially significant to students of southern history was the session 
devoted to ante-bellum plantations in the Lower Mississippi Valley. 
Mack Swearingen, of Tulane University, analyzed the records of 
“Montpelier,” a cotton plantation near Natchez owned by Charles 
Whitmore, a transplanted Englishman, The Barrow plantation records 
from West Feliciana parish, Louisiana, were discussed by Edwin 
Adams Davis, of Louisiana State University. Barnes F, Lathrop, of 
Rice Institute, treated certain Pugh plantations located on Bayou La- 
fourche, Louisiana. The session concluded with a round-table discussion 
on the collection, preservation, and use of ante-bellum plantation 
records, led by William R. Hogan, Field Historian, State Park Division 
of the National Park Service, and Robert Cotner, of Henderson State 
Teachers College (Arkansas). 

Two papers presented at other sessions had a bearing on southern 
history: ‘The Influence of the American Civil War on Industries Other 
than Cotton as Revealed by the Procureur Reports,” by Lynn M. Case, 
of Rice Institute, and ‘The Influence of the Texas Boundary Question 
on the Compromise of 1850,” by George R. Poage, of the Texas State 
College for Women. 


At the annual banquet meeting of the East Tennessee Historical 
Society, held in Knoxville, October, 1934, E. Merton Coulter, of the 
University of Georgia, delivered an address on “William G. Brownlow, 
the Fighting Parson of the Southern Highlands.” This address will be 
published in the forthcoming number of the Society’s Publications. On 
January 4, 1935, T. N. T. Lewis presented ‘“The First Tennesseans’’ to 
the Society; on February | H. E. Orr read a paper on “One Hundred 
Years of New Prospect Presbyterian Church, Knox County, Tennessee, 
1834-1934"; and on March 2 J. PB. Brown discussed “The Chicka- 
mauga Indians.’”’ The officers of the Society for 1935 are S. J. Folmsbee, 
of the University of Tennessee, president, and Miss Laura Lutrell, 
of the Lawson-McGhee library, Knoxville, secretary. 


The Transylvania Association, whose president is Archibald Hender- 
son, of the University of North Carolina, will commemorate the 
founding of Transylvania colony at Boonesborough, October 12, 1935, 
Tablets to Colonel Richard Henderson and other members of the 
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Transylvania company, to actual founders of the settlement at Boones- 
borough, and to Reverend John Lythe, who preached the first recorded 
sermon in Kentucky at Boonesborough, May 28, 1775, will be unveiled. 
The meeting of the first legislature in Kentucky, May 23-27, 1775, 
will also be memorialized. 


The Daniel Boone Bicentennial Commission has already disposed of 
some fifteen thousand souvenir half-dollar coins. This summer a cam- 
paign to sell over two hundred thousand more at one dollar each will 
be launched. The proceeds will be used to establish a ‘Pioneer National 
Monument” in Kentucky with Boonesborough as the site. The monu- 
ment will be a Federal institution, 


On May 14 a monument was unveiled on the grounds of Jefferson 
College, Washington, Mississippi, to mark the site of the Methodist 
Church in which the first constitution of Mississippi was drafted in the 
year 1817. The program included a historical pageant representing 
phases of the history of Washington, the territorial capital of Mis- 
sissippi. 

The West Texas Historical Association met at Brownwood, May 11. 
The principal speaker was Dr. R. T. Hill, dean of southwestern geolo- 
gists, who has spent years following the trail of Cabeza de Vaca from 
Matagorda Bay to the Gulf of California. The Association publishes 
annual proceedings, of which Rupert N. Richardson, of Hardin- 
Simmons University, is editor. 


Miss Virginia Leddy, of the Dallas Historical Society, utilizes and 
recommends to collectors wallpaper sample books as scrapbooks for 
newspaper clippings and letters. Wallpaper firms, she suggests, are 
glad to donate obsolete sample books for this purpose. 


Twenty-nine representatives from nine states of the South held a 
“Southern Policy Conference” in Atlanta, April 25-28. H. C. Nixon, 
of Louisiana, acted as chairman and Francis P. Miller, of Virginia, 
served as secretary. A majority of the delegates represented city public 
policy committees which came into existence during the past year. 
Sundry statements were prepared in advance and presented to the con- 
ference as bases for discussion: on democratic institutions, on cotton 
control in relation to foreign trade, on tobacco control in relation to 
foreign trade, on the use of farm land, on the regulation of industry, 
and on political relations with other nations and with international 
organizations. A permanent organization was effected by electing a 
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General Committee consisting of H. C. Nixon, of Louisiana, chairman. 


Brooks Hays, of Arkansas, vice-chairman, and Richard F. Cleveland, 
of Maryland. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The Birmingham-Southern College Bulletin, Vol. XXVIII, No. 3 
(May, 1935), embraces a study of The Nashville Theatre, 1830-1840, 
89 pp., by Douglas L. Hunt, associate professor of English. Material for 
the brochure is drawn mainly from Nashville newspapers of the thirties. 
The arrangement is seasonal, with a calendar of plays presented during 
the season appended to each chapter. The study concludes with an 
index of the plays presented in the Nashville Theatre during the decade 
under review. 


Southern Sketches, Nos. 2 and 3 (First Series) have recently 
appeared from the press of the Historical Publishing Company, Char- 
lottesville, Virginia. The second number, by Major Edgar Erskine 
Hume, of the United States Army, presents Colonel Heros von Borcke, 
a Famous Prussian Volunteer in the Confederate States Army, 24 pp. 
The third, by W. D. Weatherford, treats the life and work of James 
Dunwoody Brownson De Bow, 49 pp. Part I is mainly biographical; 
part II considers his writings and his influence. 


Slavery, Seccession and Success: the Memoirs of a Florida Pioneer, 
36 pp., by John Francis Tenney, was issued in 1934 by the Southern 
Literary Institute, San Antonio, Texas. A foreword by John M. Taylor 
explains Tenney’s contributions to the development of northern Florida 
during a half century of time beginning in 1859. There are chapters on 
Ante-Bellum Florida, Slavery and Secession, War-Ruined Florida, 
Putnam County and Palatka, and Pioneer Society. 


Professor Dwight L. Dumond, of the University of Michigan, pub- 
lished “Race Prejudice and Abolition: New Views on the Antislavery 
Movement,” in the Michigan Alumnus Quarterly Review, Vol. XLI, 
No. 17 (April, 1935). 


In A Garland for Ashes: An Aspiration for the South, 12 pp, (an 
address before the North Carolina Bar Association, June 28, 1934), 
Robert W. Winston suggests as prerequisites to ‘real advancement” 
by the South: “That white immigration be invited, the black man be 
encouraged to disperse, mob-law and sectional bitterness be eradicated 
and Civil War societies, North and South, be requested to disband— 
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except those doing research work, or restoring old mansions, or culti- 
vating the esthetics.” 


Every Tenth Pupil: The Story of Negro Schools in the South, 12 pp., 
by Edwin R. Embree, is reprinted from Survey Graphic by the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund. 


The University of Iowa Studies in the Social Sciences, Vol. X, No. 3 
(November 1, 1934), embracing Abstracts in History, Vol. I, includes 
three digests of doctoral dissertations upon subjects in southern history: 
“Education in the Southern Colonies, 1607-1776," by Allen George 
Unmbreit; “Plantation and Parish Libraries in the Old South,” by 
William Dale Houlette; and “The Planter in the Lower South, 1865- 
1880," by Charlton Watson Tebeau. 


Eleven papers published in The Cotton Crisis, 202 pp. (Dallas, 
1935), were presented at the Institute of Public Affairs of Southern 
Methodist University, January 31 to February 1, 1935, sponsored by 
the George F. and Ora Nixon Arnold Foundation: “Cotton in the 
Southern Economy,” by J. T. Sanders; “Our Vanishing Markets,” by 
W. L. Clayton; ‘Economic Nationalism as a Cause,’’ by Peter Moly- 
neaux; “Our Disregard of Economic Laws,” by William F. Hauhart; 
“Currency Control and Cotton Prices,” by Aldon S. Lang; “The Gov- 
ernment’s Cotton Program,” by E. D. White; ‘Evaluating the Govern- 
ment’s Program,” by A. B. Cox; “Diversification as an Aid,” by Victor 
H. Schoffelmayer; “Land Utilization,” by A. B. Conner; “Price-Quality 
Relationships,’ by W. E. Paulson; and ‘‘A Balanced Southern 
Economy,” by Meredith F. Burrill. The discussion of each paper is 
also published in the proceedings of the Institute. 

In a “Conclusion,” Professor Kar] E. Ashburn, of Southern Meth- 
odist University, summarizes the significance of a balanced economy 
for the South: “Continued extreme dependence upon cotton will 
further impoverish the region. The South is awaiting the revival of 
international trade, but the prevailing policy of economic nationalism is 
making nations self-sufficient, closing many export markets and reduc- 
ing others. Foreign nations are devoting more attention to agriculture 
and to the synthetic production of many raw materials. To an increas- 
ing extent, what one nation offers another is being grown or made 
by the latter nation. The South can balance its economy only through 
the full expansion of its industrial possibilities. For this reason it is a 
good sign that the region is now willing to cooperate with industries that 
are seeking new locations or planning the establishment of branch 
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plants. Balancing its agriculture with substantial industries would 
give the South a more stable economy, and greatly increase its purchas- 
ing power. Then and only then will unpainted shacks and depleted 
fields, the poverty, disease, drudgery, and ignorance that characterizes 
the South be appreciably reduced, and the economic, social, and educa- 
tional status of our Southern people be raised.” 


The eighth annual Institute of Citizenship, sponsored by Emory 
University, assembled at Atlanta, February 11-15. This organization of 
which Cullen B. Gosnell, professor of political science at Emory 
University, is director, was established ‘‘during the 1927-28 school year 
in recognition of the University’s responsibility for the dissemination of 
knowledge in the field of current public affairs and as a contribution 
to the creation of an informed public opinion.”’ The proceedings of 
this year’s meeting were published under the title, Political and 
Economic Problems of the South, 108 pp. (Bulletin of Emory Univer- 
sity, Vol. XXI, No. 7, July, 1935, $1.00). The national scene was 
portrayed by Daniel C. Roper in an address on ‘“‘Liberalism and 
Discipline,’ and by George Fort Milton who presented the alternatives, 
“Duress or Consent?’ H. C. Nixon followed with “The Historical 
Background of Present Conditions,’ Peter Molyneaux interpreted 
“The Cotton Crisis,” Charles F. Palmer discussed ‘“The Housing 
Problem,” and Alfred H. Stone, in an address on “Humanizing Tax- 
ation,’ commented upon his efforts as chairman of the Mississippi Tax 
Commission. To the discussion of ‘Labor Relations in the South,” 
Marion Smith contributed ““A Theory of Labor Relations,’ Preston S. 
Arkwright presented “Industry's View,” and A. Steve Nance “Labor's 
View.” ‘Political Problems in the South” were reported by Julian 
Harris, and L. P. Dickie explained “Our Responsibilities to Govern- 
ment.’ The conference closed with a debate between J. W. Manning 
and George Sherrill on the question, ‘Resolved, That the Short Ballot is 
more democratic than the Long Ballot.” 


“Francis Walker Gilmer, Prodigy and Prophet,” is the subject of 
a study by John H. Davis, published in the Southwestern Bulletin, 
Memphis, Tennessee (History Number, New Ser., Vol: XXI, No. 3, 
June, 1934). Gilmer was a Virginian whose activities spanned the 
first quarter of the nineteenth century. 


A study by Marion Dargan, “Crime and the Virginia Gazette, 1736- 
1775,”’ appeared in the University of New Mexico Bulletin, Sociological 
Ser., Vol. II, No. 1 (whole No. 243), May 1, 1934. 
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In a pamphlet entitled Battle of New Orleans; Its Real Meaning 
(Nashville, 1935), Reau E. Folk, as chairman of the ““Tennessee Com- 
mittee of Research as to the True Value of the Victory at New 
Orleans,” undertakes to show that the real significance of that battle 
has not been understood by the historians of the United States. The 
burden of his argument is that Louisiana would have been lost to the 
United States if the British had been victorious. 


Mr. Vance L. Sailor, a banker now living in St. Louis, has presented 
to the library of the University of Arkansas the original minutes of 
the town council of Napoleon, Arkansas, covering the period from 
February 6, 1841, to February 4, 1843. For several years Napoleon, 
situated on the Mississippi river, was the chief port of entry for 
Arkansas. Many years ago it disappeared in the river. Among the 
items of interest in the ordinances of the council is one remitting 
taxes for sufferers from a tornado and another making free persons 
of color liable for patrol duty. 


Miss Elizabeth W. Steptoe of Sweet Briar has recently presented 
to the library of the University of Virginia a series of nearly one 
hundred letters that passed mainly between the brothers Gustavus 
Brown Wallace (1751-1802), Michael Wallace (1753-1775), James 
Wallace (1755-1790), and William Brown Wallace (1757-1833). 
The earliest piece in the collection is dated 1750, the latest 1864. Most 
of the letters, however, are confined to the period, 1773-1805. They 
contain interesting sidelights on the American Revolution. 


The University of Virginia library has also acquired a set of photo- 
static reproductions of the executive journals of the Council of Colonial 
Virginia from the Public Record Office in London. These journals 
have been published for the years down to 1739. The Virginia Historic- 
al Society possesses photostatic copies covering the period from that 
date to 1752. The University collection carries the series down to the 
end of the colonial period. 


The April, 1935, number of the Virginia Quarterly Review includes 
several articles of interest to students of southern history: “The 
Profession of Letters in the South,” by Allen Tate, “Modern with the 
Southern Accent,” by John Crowe Ransom, ‘“The Horrible South,” by 
Gerald W. Johnson, “Old Wine in a New Bottle,” by John Donald 
Wade, and “The Modern Southern Poet and Tradition,” by Cleanth 
Brooks, Jr. 
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Articles on the Upper South: ‘ ‘Patowmeck Above Ye Inhabitants, 
A Commentary on the Subject of an Old Map,” by William B. Marye, 
and ‘““Thomas Deye Owings of Maryland; Soldier and Pioneer of the 
West. A Record of His Life,’ by Ferdinand B. Focke, in the Maryland 
Historical Magazine (March); ‘“The Indentured Servant and Land 
Speculation in Seventeenth Century Maryland,’ by Abbot Emerson 
Smith, in the American Historical Review (April); ‘Flour and Grist 
Milling in Virginia: A Brief History,” by Arthur G. Peterson, in the 
Virginia Magazine of History and Biography (April); ‘Dr. John Dunn 
as a Virginia Botanist,"” by Clarence R. Williams, and ‘““The Bay 
System in Colonial Virginia Building,” by Thomas Tileston Waterman, 
in the William and Mary College Quarterly (April); “Henry A. 
Wise and the Virginia Fire Eaters of 1856," by Clement Eaton, in 
the Mississippi Valley Historical Review (March); ‘Negro Suffrage 
and Fusion Rule in North Carolina,’ by William Alexander Mabry, 
in the North Carolina Historical Review (April). 


Documents and compilations on the Upper South: “Autobiography 
of John Davis, 1770-1864," in the Maryland Historical Magazine 
(March); “Edmund Randolph's Essay on the Revolutionary History of 
Virginia (1774-1782),"’ published under the auspices of “The Vir- 
ginians” of the City of New York, and “Excerpts from the Charles 
City County Records (1655-1666) ,"’ continued, contributed by Robert 
Armistead Stewart, in the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography 
(April); “The Old Farms out of Which the City of Newport News 
was Erected, with Some Account of the Families which Dwelt 
Thereon,” continued, edited by W. T. Stauffer, and ‘Records of 
Soldiers from Prince Edward County,” contributed by W. S. Morton, 
in the William and Mary College Quarterly (April); “Unpublished 
Letters from North Carolinians to Washington,” edited by Elizabeth 
G. McPherson, ‘Congressional Districts of North Carolina, 1789- 
1934," compiled by D. L. Corbitt, and “North Carolina Bibliography, 
1933-1934,” compiled by Mary Lindsay Thornton, in the North Caro- 
lina Historical Review (April); “The Journal of My Soldier Life,” 
by James Bennett McCreary, contributed by his grandchildren, Robert 
N. McCreary and Mrs. Gatewood Gay, “La Fayette in Kentucky,” 
compiled by Major Edgar Erskine Hume, ‘‘Early Kentucky History in 
Manuscript—A Brief Account of the Draper and Shane Collections,” 
edited by Willard Rouse Jillson, “History in Circuit Court Records— 
Fayette County, Kentucky.” continued, abstracted by Charles R. 
Staples, and “Revolutionary Soldiers and Their Land Grants in the 
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Tradewater River Country of Western Kentucky,” compiled by Mrs. 
Ila Earle Fowler, in the Register of the Kentucky State Historical 
Society (April). 


Articles on the Lower South: “The Foundation and Failure of the 
Silk Industry in Provincial Georgia,’’ by Marguerite B. Hamer, in the 
North Carolina Historical Review (April); “John Joachim Zubly— 
Georgia Pamphleteer of the Revolution,” by Marjorie Daniel, “The 
Civil War Career of General Joseph Wheeler’ by J. P. Dyer, and 
“William Gilmore Simms’s Career as Editor,” in the Georgia Historical 
Quarterly (March); “An Indian Burial Site at Crystal River, Florida,” 
by F. G. Rainey, and “Fort Marion During the Seminole War, 1835- 
1842,"’ by Rogers W. Young, in the Florida Historical Society Quarter- 
ly (April); ‘““The Rocheblaves in Colonial Louisiana,” by E. Fabre 
Surveyer, “Notes on the Legislation and Litigation Affecting the Title 
of Saint Louis Cathedral,’ by Francis P. Burns, “Zachary Taylor: A 
Sketch of His Life,’ by Mrs. James J. McLoughlin, “Historical Sketch 
of Art in Louisiana,” by Ben Earl Looney, “The Story of Acadian 
Education in Louisiana,” by Edwin L. Stephens, and “Changes in 
Louisiana Agriculture, 1860-1880," by G. W. McGinty, in the Louisi-~ 
ana Historical Quarterly (April); “Economic and Social Aspects of 
Farm Tenancy in Texas,” by Karl E. Ashburn, ‘““The County Home 
Rule Movement in Texas,” by Roscoe Martin, and “The Case of 
Texas v. White Reconsidered with Special Reference to the Doctrine 
of Political Questions,’ by C. Gordon Post, in the Southwestern Social 
Science Quarterly (March). 


Documents and compilations on the Lower South: ‘Diary of William 
Dillwyn during a Visit to Charles Town in 1772,” continued, edited 
by A. S. Salley, and “The Thomas Elfe Account Book, 1768-1775,” 
continued, contributed by Mabel L. Webber, copied by Elizabeth H. 
Jervey, in the South Carolina Historical and Genealogical Magazine 
(January and April); “A Footnote to Captain Young's Itineraries: 
Four Letters of Jeremy Robinson with a Memorandum,” edited by 
Joseph B. Lockey, and ‘“The Panton, Leslie Papers: Letters of and to 
John Forbes,” in the Florida Historical Society Quarterly (April); 
“John Peters’ Diary of 1838-1841,’ edited by Margaret L. Brown, in 
the Mississippi Valley Historical Review (March); “The Career of 
Dubreuil in French Louisiana,” edited by the late Henry P. Dart, 
“An Original Letter on the West Florida Revolution of 1810,” edited 
by Walter Prichard, “Records of the Superior Council of Louisiana,” 
continued, translated by Heloise H. Cruzat, marginal notes by Walter 
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Prichard, and “Index to the Spanish Judicial Records of Louisiana,” 
continued, translated by Laura L. Porteous, marginal notes by the 
late Henry P. Dart, in the Louisiana Historical Quarterly (April); 
“More Letters of a Louisiana Volunteer,” edited by Edwin Adams 
Davis, in the Southwest Review (April); “Letters of the ‘Dawson Men’ 
from Perote Prison, Mexico, 1842-1843," edited by L. U. Spellmann, 
and “Diary of a Confederate Congressman, 1862-1863," edited by 
Mary S. Estill, in the Southwestern Historical Quarterly (April). 


General and regional articles: “ Anti-Jeffersonianism in the Ante- 
Bellum South,” by W. G. Bean, in the North Carolina Historical 
Review (April); ‘Jeffersonian Diplomacy in the Purchase of Louisi- 
ana,” by R. A. McLemore, in the Louisiana Historical Quarterly 
(April); “Slavery Propaganda During the Mexican War,” by John 
D. P. Fuller, in the Southwestern Historical Quarterly (April); ‘“Was 
the American Conflict a War Between States?” by Robert W. Winston, 
in Social Forces (March); “The Need of Historical Materials for 
Agricultural Research,” by Everett E. Edwards, in Agricultural His- 
tory (January); “The Stamp Act in the Floridas, 1765-1766," by 
Wilfred B. Kerr, and “Some Reflections on the Career of General 
James Wilkinson,” by Thomas Robson Hay, in the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review (March); “Malthusianism and the Debate on 
Slavery,” by J. J. Spengler, in the South Atlantic Quarterly (April). 
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